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Will this 
trial be 
held in 
camera? 


SIX MEMBERS of the Committee of 
100 will appear at the Old Bailey on 
February 12 on charges of incitement 
and conspiracy under the Official 
Secrets Act for urging people to 
enter the Wethersfield H-Bomber 
base on December 9. 


According to Air Commodore Magill, 
Director of Operations at the Air 
Ministry, who was called as a Prose- 
cution witness at Bow Street on 
January 10, “On December 9, 1961, 
the base was occupied by squadrons 


of the United States Air Force as- 
signed to the Supreme Allied Com- 
sit-in ; ie Be 4 mand Europe. Those squadrons had 
thers : : Se a vita) part to play in the defence of 
nsfer fi: this country and other countries of 
the North Atlantic Alliance. They 
are at constant alert and in the event 
of an emergency their effectiveness 
would depend on aircraft being able 
to take off at any time. Any inter- 
ruption of their ability to take off 
at any time would have been preju- 
dicial to the safety of the state.” 


Pictures show the NATO air base 
at Wethersfield open to the public. At 
the top a family party on 1960 open 
day stage their own sit-down. Centre: 
a visitor (left) takes some close-up 
snaps of a US plane on June 17 last 
year, while (below) some of the esti- 
mated 80,000 swarm across the tarmac. 


100 is 
buver, 
ibsons 
The 
Park 
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HAVE YOU BEEN 
TO THE 
‘PEACE’ YET? 


Q. What is it? 


A. It’s the non-violence and uni- 
lateral disarmament cafe. All 
profits to peace movements. 
it’s open night and day, 
seven days a week. 


Q. Where is it? 


A. Ah! It’s at 457 Fulham Road, 
S.W.10, nr. Finborough Road. 
(14 Bus route.) 


There is no reason now why you can’t 
fit in time in 24 hours to come and 


see us, 


BUILO 
* YOUR 
FUTURE. 


SAFELY, WISELY 


LET YOUR MONEY 
EARN FOR YOU 


Interest accrues from date of 
investment 

“ Guide for Investors ” sent 

on request 


For Social Saving 
Total Assets Exceed £2,500,000 


200 FINCHLEY ROAD, LONDON, H.W.3 


and at 


112 COMMERCIAL RD. BOURNEMOUTH 


Pacifist Fortnight Campaign 1962 


Monday, February 12, 6.30 pm. 
Friends House, Euston Road 


To launch Campaign. All interested 
to plan and work are welcome. 
Org : Standing Joint Pacifist Committee 
(Campaign dates JUNE 24 - JULY 8) 


Post free trial 


8 News 2S. 6d. 


NEWS 
(US 13 weeks for $1) 


Please send Peace News for 8 weeks 
to the name and address below. 
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MAGAZINES - PAMPHLETS 

NEWSLETTERS - POSTERS 

Reports, Balance Sheets, and 
all Commercial Printing 


Enquiries receive prompt attention. 


C. A. BROCK & Co. 


LIMITED 
79 Southern Row, London, W.10 


The Century of 
Total War 


By HUGH BROCK 


A description of some of the people 
and movements involved in non-violent 
civil disobedience in Britain from the 
revolt against the Military Service Act 
of World War | to the founding of 
the Committee of 100. 


Foreword by 


Emrys Hughes, MP 


Is. (postage 3d.) 
Ils. doz. post free 


A PEACE NEWS PAMPHLET 
5 Caledonian Road, N.1 


Does the ‘ affluent society’ 
lead to war? Read 


The Crisis in Our 
Civilisation 
REORGANISATION OF INDUSTRY 
A KEY TO WORLD PEACE 


by Wilfred Wellock 
1s. (postage 3d.) 


Published by 
Society for Democratic 
Integration in Industry 


and distributed from 


HOUSMANS BOOKSHOP 
5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1 


LABOUR MONTHLY 


February 


Two Historic Declarations on 


Peace and the Colonial Question 


CHIEF A. J. LUTULI 
The Nobel Peace Speech 


FIDEL CASTRO 
Cuba—Our United Party 


specially translated 
for Labour Monthly 


1s. 6d., or 9s, half yearly 


Dept. P, 134 Ballards Lane 
London, N3 


“1 renounce war and I will never 
support or sanction another” 


This pledge, signed by each member, Is 

the basis of the Peace Pledge Union. 

Send YOUR pledge to PPU Headquerters 
DICK SH@PPARD HOUSE 

& Endsleigh Street Lenden, W.C.1 


TERMS: Cash with order, 3d. per word, min. 
2s. 6d. (Box No. Is. extra), Please don’t send stamps 
in payment, exccpt for odd pence. Address Box No. 
replies: Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 


Please send advertisements by first post Monday. 
MEETINGS 


COMMITTEE OF 100: Supporters’ meeting, Feb. 
9, Caxton Hall (York Room), 7.30 p.m. All London 
supporters are invited to this meeting which is being 
held to set up a London Committee of 100. 


MEETING ROOMS AVAILABLE at Peace News 
offices, seat 10—40, very reasonable charges, re- 
freshment facilities, piano. Apply The Warden, 5 
Caledonian Rd., King’s Cross, London, N.1. 


MRS. MARY STOCKS on ‘ The Habit of Reti- 
cence.”?’ Sun., Feb, 11, at 11 a.m. Conway Hall, 
Holborn, W.C.1. 


“REPUBLICAN SPAIN 1936-1962.°" Hear 
statement by world-famed General Juan Modesto, 
Spanish Republican Army leader. Also William 
Paynter, Gen. Sec., NUM (personal capacity). 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq., W.C.1, Fri., Feb. 9, 
7.45. Adm, Is, Organised by International Brigade 
Association, 


Thurs, next, Feb, 15, 8 p.m. ‘‘ Orange Tree,” 
Euston Rd, (corner Gower St.). Film: ‘‘ Ruislip 
Sit-Down."’ Cabaret, dancing. Ernie Roberts, 
AEU, speaks (personal capacity), Admission free. 
All peace lovers welcome. Daily Peace Picket 2nd 
Birthday Celebrations, 


PERSONAL 


AN INTRODUCTORY SERVICE for those wish- 
ing to marry. Psychological ratings available if 
desired. Write to Rainhill Services, 223a Finchley 
Rd., Hampstead, London, N.W.3. 


ATTENTION ABSTAINERS. Motor Insurance 
Company insuring abstainers only offer amazing low 
tates. Up to 50 per cent N.C.B. Details from 
Temperance Brokers, local representatives in all 
areas. Morris Hunter (PN), 37 Victoria Avenue, 
Southend-on-Sea, Essex. 


DUPLICATING, verbatim, shorthand, _ typing 
(tapes, etc.), translating, Mabel Eyles, 10 Beacons- 
field Road, London, N.11. ENTerprise 3324. 


HYPNOSIS. Consultant treats nervous  condi- 
tions, disorders, personal habits and problems. G. 
Stocker, MBHA, 14 Belsize Crescent, Hampstead, 
N.W.3) SWIss Cottage 4904 


IF YOU SHOP at a Co-op., please give this 
number when making your next purchase : 1336943. 
Your dividend will then be gratefully received by 


the Secretary, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., 
London, N.1. 
CUTTFTCOMLETTLLMUTe TLL TC CROMER CCDC MCC 


Send entries to arrive first post Monday. Include 
Date. TOWN, Time, Place (hall, street); nature of 
event, speakers, organisers (and secretary's address). 


Saturday, February 10 
BRISTOL : 3 p.m. 20 Glenwood, off Lake Roads, 
Henleaze. Arthur Lake: '* Amnesty."' PPU Bristol 
and Sea Mills Groups. 


GRANGE-OVER-SANDS: 3 p.m. _Parish Hall. 
Desmond Preston; ‘‘ Northern’ Friends Peace 


Board.'’ Peace Group. 


LONDON, W.C.L: 7 p.m. Friends International 
Centre, Tavistock Sq. Social gathering and piano 
recital by Dr. Geoffrey Bush. APF. 


Sunday, February 11 
LONDON, W.C.1.: 11 a.m. Conway Hall. Mrs. 
Mary Stocks: ‘‘ The Habit of Reticence ©. South 
Place Ethical Society. 


LONDON, N.1: 3.30 p.m. Peace News, 5 Cale- 
donian Rd. Service. Discourse, Rose Edwards : 
** Speed—to Where ?”’ Universal Religion—Pacifist 
Fellowship. 


Monday, February 12 
LONDON, N.W.1: 6.30 p.m. Friends’ Hse., 
Euston Road. To launch Pacifist Fortnight Cam- 
paign (June 24-July 8). All interested to plan and 
work welcome. Standing Joint Pacifist Committee. 


Tuesday, February 13 
CROYDON : 2.30 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse., Park 
Lane. Myrtle Radley: ‘‘ Another Year in South 
Africa.’ Chairman: Mrs. Cynthia Harris, JP. 
WILPF. 


EDINBURGH : 7.30 p.m. 52 Queen St. ‘Scottish 
Poets and the Bomb.*' Hugh McDiarmid, Sydney 
Goodsir Smith, Alan Riddell, Alan Jackson. CND. 


HARLECH: 8 p.m. Coleg Harlech. Sybil Mor- 
rison: ‘‘ The Anti-War Scene." CND. 


SOUTHAMPTON: 7.30 p.m. Dale Rd. Mr. 
W. G. Bottomley (UNA): ‘‘ War on Wagt'. FoR. 


Thursday, February 15 
LONDON, E.11: 8 p.m, Friends Mtg. Hse., Bush 
Rd., Leytonstone (nr. Green Man). | Clifford Giles : 
‘©A Child in a Changing Society. PPU. 


Monday, February 19 


BIRMINGHAM: 8 p.m. 221 Vicarage Rd., Kings 
Heath. Mtg. of Kings Heath and Cotteridge PPU. 


LONDON, W.C.1: 6.30 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. 
Myrtle Radley: ‘' South Africa—a Study in Black 
and White.’ Refreshments 6 p.m. PPU. 


Tuesday, February 20 


HARLECH: 8 p.m. Coleg Harlech. Film show. 
Assorted films: ‘' Problems and Solutions.’* CND. 
LONDON, W.C.1: 7.30 p.m. Conway Hall. 
Michael Randic: ‘‘ The Committee of 106 — Its 


Principles and Policies’’. Open discussion. South 
Place Ethical Society. 


Wednesday, February 21 
LONDON, N.9: 8 p.m. Congregational Church 
Hall, Lower Fore St. Questions and answers, led 
by Myrtle Solomon, PPU. 
LONDON, N.W.3: 8 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse., 
Heath St. Raymond Fletcher: ‘‘ Military Dis- 
engagement in Europe.’’ CND. 


PEACE NEWS AND HOUSMANS BOOKSHOP 
welcome visitors 9.0 to 6 p.m. Manday to Friday, 
to 1 pm. on Saturday. Voluntary work always 
possible. Peace literature, books of al] kinds, 
personal-commercial stationery, greeting cards, etc., 
on sale. 


PERSONAL COLUMN LTD., Falcon House, 
Burnley, Lancs. Pen Friend—all hobbies. Corre- 
spondents in almost every country. All ages. 
S.A E. for details. 

‘“FHE WORLD LEAGUE Against Vivisectiona 
and. For the Protection of Animals,’’ opposes all 
cruelty and violence. Details from 5 North View, 
S.W.19. 

WAR RESISTERS INTERNATIONAL welcomes 
gifts of foreign stamps. Please send to WRI, 88 
Park Ave., Enfield, Middlesex 


LITERATURE 


BRITAIN’S OLDEST SOCIALIST WEEKLY— 
vigorous, forthright and consistently against war— 
the ‘*‘ Socialist Leader.” Indispensable to members 
of the PPU who want up-to-date information of 
home and world politics. Threepence weekly. Ob- 
tainable from your newsagent or from 48 Dundas 
ay Glasgow, C.i., and 6 Endsleigh St., London, 

Cit. 


LIBRARIES bought: politics, economics, world 
affairs. RIV. 6807. The Hammersmith Bookshop, 
W.6. 

SARVODAYA—Monthly magazine of the 
Bhovdan Movement in India may be obtained from 
Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian Road, London, 
N.1, at 12s. yearly or 1s. (post 2d.) each issue. 

THE RAILWAY REVIEW. The only and best 
informed TU newspaper. Trade Union and political 
news. Railway problems and_ working conditions 
featured in every issue. Every Friday. 12 pages 44. 


FOR SALE 


CARPET FITTERS, cleaners and repairers. New 
carpets direct from wholesalers, Phone: TEM 2776. 
Daytime or FOR 3880 Nights. Thames Carpet Co., 
16 New Row, W.C.2. 

SUCCESSFUL MI ETINGS NEED BOOKSTALLS. 
Up-to-date selections of books and pamphlets sup- 
plied ‘‘on sale or return”’ for meetings of all 
kinds. Housmans Beokshop, the Peace News book- 
sellers, 5 Caledonian Road. King’s Croas, London, 


Nut 

HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 

RURAL NORFOLK: Peaceful seaside village. 

Broads district, delightful beach. Reform or con- 
ventional catering. Vegetarian proprietors. H. & C. 
bedrooms. Woodbine Guest House, Sea Palling, 
Norwich. (Hickling 236.) 

ACCOMMODATION WANTED 


PLEASE. Furnished room required, SW3, 5, 7, 
10, by young lady CND supporter. £3 maximum. 


Box No. 51. 
SITUATIONS VACANT 

PARTNER NEEDED as cook-housekeeper ia 
Healing Centre (Hants-Berks border). No capital 
required but own income an advantage. Knowledge 
of food reform and vegetarian cooking necessary. 
Unfurnished bed-sitting room (can be double) is 
centrally heated house. Cooking by Esse and elec- 
tricity. Kitchen cleaned, vegetables prepared. Box 
No. . 52. 


CUTTTTLUT TT ECOOE ToT Cae ECMO CLOT Cee PCOUL 


Thursdays, February 22 
LONDON, W.1: 8 p.m. St. Mark's Halt, Homer 
Row (off Marylebone Rd.). Vanessa Redgrave, 


Richard Headicar, Maurice Orbach, Dr. Nicholas 
Malleson. CND. 


Saturday, February 24 


CRICCIETH to PORTMADOC: Wales against the 
Bomb march. 2 p.m. Criccieth (Green). 7 p.m. 
Portmadoc meeting. CND. 


LEEDS: 3 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse., Carlton Hill, 
Woodhouse Lane. PPU Yorkshire Area AGM. 


OXFORD: March inside area of total destruction 
by two-megaton bomb. Assemble 9.30 a.m. St. 
Giles. Meeting 3.30 p.m. St. Giles. Dr. Antoin- 
ette Pirie. Information: Watton, 22 Farndon Rd. 
CND. 

Sunday, February 25 

PORTMADOC to BLAENAU  FFESTINIOG : 
Wales against the Bomb march. 9.30 a.m. Port- 
madoc (High Street). CND. 


Tuesday, February 27 
LONDON, W.C.1: 7.30 p.m. Conway Hall. Mrs. 
P. Crane (Appeal for Amnesty): ‘ Breaking the 
Barrier of Silence.’’ Discussion. South Place 
Ethical Society 
LONDON, W.C.f: 7.15 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. 


London Area PPU. All members welcome.  Busi- 
ness, future plans, discussions. Informal. 


Friday, March 2 


YORK: 7.30 p.m, Friends Mtg. Hse. Judith 
Hart, MP. YCND. 
Saturday, March 3 
YORK: 2.30—4.30 p.m. King’s Sq. Open-air 


meeting. YCND. 


Sanday, March 4 
YORK: 2.30 p.m. March from Minster to Man- 
sion House, Silent vigil: 3-4 p.m. YCND. 
Friday, March 16—Monday, March 19 


IPSDEN: Weekend course: Philosophy of nom- 


violence. Particulars: Warden, Braziers Park, 
Ipsden, Oxon, 


CTTTUMUL LLM aT RMA TELUU LOLOL LUO TTL LTR Cc 


Every week! 


SATURDAYS 


RIRMINGHAM: Genera) Post Office, Victoria 
Sq. Peace News selling, 2-5 p.m. Volunteers please 


"phone HAR 2362 


LONDON, W.ItL: Golborne Rd, off Portobello 
Market, north end. Peace Bookstall in Market 


10 am.-5 p.m Helpers for two-hour shifts are 
needed. Apply to the Secretary, BAY 2086, or 
Organiser, FLA 7906. Porchester PPU. 

t 


SUNDAYS 


NOTTINGHAM: 7-9 p.m. Slab Sq. Open Mtg 
Then in ‘‘Flying Horse’ Hotel till! 10 p.m. Speakers 
and leafleters welcome each week. CND. 


SATURDAYS AND SUNDAYS 


LONDON: Toynbee Hall, Commercial St., E.1. 
Week-end work camps take place whenever possible. 


"Phone BIS 9112. Work for needy section of the 
community. IVS. 


THURSDAYS 


LONDON, E.i1: @ p.m. Friends Mtg. Huo., Bush 
Rd. (near Green Man), E.10 and F.11 Group PPU 
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. United Nation’s Freedom 


NEWS ROUND-UP 
Campaign for 
Imber continues 


A BOUT 66 miles of roads, paths and 
~™ rights of way on Imber range, Salisbury 
Plain, are to be closed to the public by order 
of the Minister of Transport, who made 
this ruling on the basis of the War Works 
Commission’s recommendations arising out 
of a public enquiry last October. The War 
Office has agreed to provide a footpath 
around the perimeter of the “ danger area.” 


The Association for the Restoration of 
Imber, which has organised a number of 
demonstrations against the War Office’s con- 
tinued use of Imber as a training ground, 
is to carry on the campaign to “regain 
Imber for Wiltshire.” The Association held 
severa! processions to the old village of 
Imber at the beginning of last year. 


It was after a two-and-a-half-mile col- 
umn of cars travelled through the village 
of Imber that the War Office obtained an 
injunction preventing the Association from 
carrying out their plans to hold a number 
of events, including a Veteran Car Rally 
and a cricket match in the area. 


The War Office took over the village just 
before Christmas, 1943, telling the evicted 
villagers: “You'll be back when the war 
ends.” The windows of the old church 
were boarded up and the churchyard sur- 
rounded by a six-foot-high barbed wire 
fence. 


Burials in the churchyard have been per- 
mitted and a service has been held in the 
church once a year. 


OXFAM : £90,000 to 
High Commission lands 


The Oxford Committee for Famine Relief 
has appointed Mr, Tristram Betts, an Eng- 
lishman with long experience in African 
agriculture, to oversee a co-ordinated pro- 
gramme of aid to raise living standards in 
the High Commission territories of Basuto- 
land, Bechuanaland and Swaziland. Grants 
amounting to £90,000 have already been 
agreed for the three-year programme which 
is part of Oxfam's contribution to the 
from Hunger 
Campaign, This includes £30,000 for 
Basutoland, £32,000 for Bechuanaland and 
£17,000 for Swaziland and administrative 
costs amounting to over £10,000. 


The money will be spent on training for 
agricultural students, research into the im- 
provement of agriculture and forestry, fish 
farm surveys, and water supplies. The 
biggest budget item is £20,000 for a Co- 
operative Banking Union in Basutoland. 


‘Medical Aid to Cuba’ 
group formed in U.S. 


An organisation has been set up in New 
York to break the unoflicial embargo by 
many drug manufacturers in the US and 
Europe on medical supplies to Cuba. 
Known as Medical Aid to Cuba, it has 
already sent over 5,000 dollars worth of 
supplies. A similar group is to be set up 
shortly in Toronto, Canada. 


William Worthy, journalist and Peace 
News correspondent, and Freda Kirchwey, 
former editor and publisher of the radical 
monthly ‘‘The Nation,” are among the 
sponsors of the organisation. A spokesman 
for the Committce said: 


“Medical Aid to Cuba is on the level of 
a person to person programme, The wali 
comes down once people are sick and 
hungry and we come to their aid.” 


HELP FOR SIX ON TRIAL 


In the USA, the Committee for Non- 
Violent Action has expressed deep concern 
over the prosecution of six members of the 
British Committee of 100 under the Official 
Secrets Act and offered to help the 
defendants’ families if such help is needed. 


Tell old Pilate 


““Now look. This bloke ain’t done nothing wrong. 
And don’t forget he is a world citizen. Seeing as it’s a 
Bank Holiday, I’m going to let him go.’ 

These are the spontaneous words of a 13-year-old 
cockney boy representing Pontius Pilate in an improvised 
Passion Play. Cheers roll up from sympathisers in the 
are waving posters which say ‘‘ Let Him 
Go” and ‘‘ You Will Be Sorry.” But also in the crowd 
is a bunch of toughs (Empire Loyalists?) supported by the 
Special Branch. And in the end the Special Branch gets 
its way. Pilate is disgusted—‘‘ lm fed up with this lark! ”’ 
—but doesn’t see what else he can do.... 

The trouble today is that so many in the crowd who 
might be sympathisers are preoccupied by the indignities 


crowd—they 


heart and mind. 


£00 


and injustices they are made to suffer. Their protest is 


not against the root insanity, but against the minor mani- 
festations which make immediate pin-pricks. 
petual sourness between Them and Us breaks into the 
open again, civilisation achieves sharp flourishes of con- 
gestion, disorder and paralysis, and all the time both Them 
and Us are moving steadily towards joint disaster. 

Not everybody can see the writing on the wall, not 


The per- 


everybody can detect minor cataclysms of these days, pale 


Our books for the last financial year 
were closed on Monday at a final 
total of £3,056 13s. 11d. for the Peace 
News Fund. We start our new year at 


We need £5,000 by February 1, 1963. 


Please make cheques, etc., payable to 
Lady Clare Annesley, Treasurer, Peace 
News, 5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1 
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refiections of what will come without a radical change of 


Those who shouted openly for Barabbas know that 
they placed their faith in brute force. The real agony lies 


among those who 
would like to vote 
against Barabbas but 
regret that he is, after 
all, in charge of their 
security and comfort. 

When Pilate says 
that he is fed up with 
this lark, what can we 
say? This paper tries 
every week to explore 
what can be said. 
Obviously, we cannot 


ve i e/ 


accept material support from the Barabbas group of com- 
panies. We ask for it with quite shocking bluntness from 
the occasional man and woman in the crowd who is still 
ready to raise a cry for the main issue. You are likely to 
be such a person, from the simple fact of reading this 
page. We are starting a new financial year. Let us do 
it with a real shout, and a cascade of cash. Tell old Pilate. 


JACK SHEPHERD 
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The *‘i0O0° in the North-West 


"THE Committee of 100 in the North- 
West came into being last Novem- 
ber 4 at a packed Saturday meeting 
in the Left-Wing Coffee House in 
Manchester. Most of the 80 people 
present became members of the 
Committee and egreed that a civil 
disobedience demonstration should 
be held in the centre of Manchester 
on December 9. The city centre was 
chosen because a demonstration 
there would stir the imagination of 
people in the area more directly than 
the USAF base demonstrations, and 
because Manchester is the acknow- 
ledged centre of the North-West. 


The area which we now cover is Lanca- 
shire, Cheshire, Cumberland, Westmor- 
land and parts of North Wales. Most 
supporters are naturally in the industrial 
region of South Lancashire and North 
Cheshire, with small groups or isolated 
individuals elsewhere. 


A working group of about 15 people, 
chiefly from the towns round Manchester 
and with representatives from Mersey- 
side, volunteered to organise the Decem- 
ber 9 demonstration with the help of 
Nick Harding from London, who worked 
full-time and was chicf marshal on the 
demonstration. 


A working group (considerably different in 
composition from the original one) still 
meets in Manchester to carry on the 
organisational work. The most important 
task at the moment is sorting out com- 
pleted questionnaire forms, from which 
we should be able to get a much more 
detailed convenor system working over 
the whole of the region. Our support 
more than doubled over the December 9 
demonstration, and there are now be- 
tween 600 and 700 people on the mailing 
list, but there is much less activity in the 
area than there could be, simply because 
we are still working through the central- 
ised organisational machinery which had 
to exist at first when we only had a 
month in which to make the December 9 
demonstration a success, The cell system 
of convened groups should result in 
almost constant activity throughout the 
area and will also mean that the North- 
West Committee can be representative 
rather than voluntary, co-ordinating the 
work and ideas of all groups of sup- 
porters instead of working at a distance 
from most of them. 

The first real effort to get all supporters in 
the area in closer contact with each other 
will be at a week-end of discussions to be 
held probably in Liverpool in late 
February, early March. The aim of the 
week-end is to start clarifying the theo- 
retical basis and practical implications of 
the non-violent movement we have all 
involved ourselves in; it is also hoped 
that ideas will come out of the discus- 
sion which will help us to communicate 
more clearly and effectively to people 


outside the unilateralist movement what 
we are trying to achieve and why they 
should be joining us. 


On December 9 a declaration to the City 
Council was handed in at the Town Hall 
on behalf of the Committee and sup- 
porters. This stated the unilateralist- 
neutralist case, and asked the Council to 
make known our views to the Central 
Government and to reconsider their re- 
sponsibilities to the citizens of Man- 
chester. At its meeting on December 16 
the Committee decided to press the 
Council to comply with our requests. We 
discussed the idea of sitting in at the 
following Council meeting (January 3), 
and refusing to leave until they had dis- 
cussed the question of their responsibility 
to constituents in the face of a national 
cold-war-and-arms-race policy, but de- 
cided that as the Councillors had prob- 


By 
Susan 


Sharpey- Schafer 


ably never given serious thought to our 
views before we should give them the 
chance to do so by lobbying. 

So we wrote to each Councillor, and on 
January 3 leafleted and observed the 
Council meeting. All Manchester sup- 
porters and CND groups were then asked 
to get appointments with their local 
Councillors in time to have a full dis- 
cussion with them before their meeting 
this week. One or two Councillors are 
known to be sympathetic, and we hope 
they can be persuaded to pluck up the 
courage to raise the matter, If nothing 
happens, then we shall consider sitting in 
at the next meeting in March. 


This idea can be taken up by all Com- 
mittees of 100 and CNDs, and we hope 
that at any rate other North-West groups, 
when organised, will wish to do so. 
Manchester is an ideal starting-point be- 
cause they not only have the usual Civil 
Defence sub-committee to the Council, 
but are also discussing a project for 
building a ruined town outside Man- 
chester for Civil Defence exercises. 
(Most Manchester citizens certainly don’t 
think this indicates any really responsible 
attitude to their welfare !) E 


The Committee has realised from the first 
that industrial action is necessary if any 
real impact is to be made. We would like 
to wage an intensive campaign through- 
out industry in general, and one function 
of the locally convened groups will be to 
leaflet and to hold factory-gate meetings 
and make Trade Union contacts in local 
industry. But the North-West Committee 


as a whole is concentrating its forces for 
the time being on the firms most closely 
connected with the nuclear arms industry, 
such as A. V. Roe’s at Woodford and 
Chadderton (who make H-bombers), Eng- 
Jish Electric and Ferranti. 


We are not thinking in terms of demonstra- 
tions at these factories, nor of any other 
action likely to be misunderstood and to 
alienate rather than gain support. The 
idea we want to get across is that these 
people, by working directly for the arms 
industry, have got a marvellous oppor- 
tunity to disrupt a part of the arms race 
by refusing to do their work and by in- 
sisting they be allowed to draw up and 
carry out plans for switching the factories 
to constructive work. 

Our other plan is to demonstrate when 
Macmillan visits Manchester and Liver- 
pool in mid-March—probably through 
some form of obstruction. 

A committee of lawyers, social workers and 
others is forming to be ready to help 
people with prison sentences, serious 
charges and loss of work. This is not a 
sub-committee but an autonomous group. 
At present the only known case which 
needs this sort of help is that of Arthur 
Johnson, who has been expelled from 
Merchant Taylors School, Crosby (near 
Liverpool) for refusing to sign an under- 
taking to abstain from taking part in 
Committee of 100 demonstrations. But 
this is being dealt with by the Defence 
Committee in London. 

At the moment the considerable enthusiasm 
amongst supporters in the area is largely 
unused, though this is mainly due to the 
jack of decentralised organisation and 
should be remedied by the end of 
February. New _ supporters are _ still 
appearing, even though there has been no 
dramatic activity since December 9, and 
it looks as if support could grow pretty 
rapidly over the whole country if there 
were almost constant activity on a small 
local scale as well as occasional large 
demonstrations when the political situa- 
tion demanded. 


FooTtNoTte.—The N.W. Committee's address 
is: Susan Sharpey-Schafer, Flat 5, 140 
Upper Parliament Street, Liverpool, 8. 
’Phone messages can be left at:CHIild- 
wall $932. 


COMMITTEE OF 100 
£5,000 appeal 
£796 received to date 


Send your contribution to 


The Treasurer, Committee of 100 
13 Goodwin Street, London, N.4 


NEW SHERWOOD SCHOOL, EPSOM 
A Co-educational, progressive, parent- 
owned school emphasising co-operation 
rather than competition, takes day and 


boarding pupils 5 to 18. EPSOM 9619 


————————————>= 
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LABOUR SPLIT ESSENTIAL 


Independent candidutes 


N a vigorous article in last week’s 
New Statesman J. B. Priestley made 
a plea for more “ambience” and 
less ‘“‘ agenda,” more passion ex- 
pressed through action and ideas, 
and less careful programming. The 
trouble with the Labour Party is 
that it has concentrated on agenda. 
Although Mr. Priestley says he dis- 
approves of direct action, the whole 
tenor of his argument is for those 
who abandon cautious and orthodox 
ideas about campaigning through 
political pressure groups, and actu- 
ally campaign. ; 

It is the Aldermaston marches, Swaff- 
ham, Trafalgar Square and _ the 
Official Secrets Trial which create 
ambience, not attending meetings of 
the local Labour Party. This does 
not mean that demonstrations are 
enough; it does mean that demon- 
strations make a vital difference to 
the whole atmosphere in which the 
campaign within the Labour Party 
is carried out. 


* 


But it is very unsatisfactory if there is 
an unbridgeable gulf between those 
working “ politically” on the one 
hand and those who demonstrate on 
the other. Until now this gulf has 
existed. Admittedly the same people 
have often demonstrated and been 
active in the local Labour Party. 
But there have been no theoretical 
connections made between the kind 
of politics implied by marches and 
sit-downs and the kind of politics 
carried on within the Labour Party 
structure. In personal terms it has 
meant that someone who has gone 
to prison for opposing nuclear 
weapons may be faced at election 
time with voting for a Labour candi- 
date who is a keen pro-NATO man, 
or with working for a candidate 
who is equivocal on unilateralism. 


There is beginning to be some kind of 
breakthrough of this thought barrier. 
Pembroke CND have actually de- 
cided to put up an independent can- 
didate at the next election, but they 
speak for many others in the Cam- 
paign whose thoughts are turning to 
independent action in the party poli- 
tical sphere. This decision marks 
acceptance of two basic ideas: that 
within conventional politics ambi- 
ence is more important than agenda, 
and that personal conviction cannot 
be forgotten when it comes to 
making political decisions. Putting 
up CND candidates presents a direct 
challenge to the right wing of the 
Labour Party and a clear choice to 
the electorate. 


Within the Labour Party the right wing 
has all the advantages—a majority 
of MPs, the support of many Trade 


NEXT WEEK 
GERMANY 


Margarethe Lachmund_ writes 


from Berlin, Helga Stolle writes 
on Dr. Niemoller and the Resist- 
ance Movement in W. Germany. 


INDEPENDENT CANDIDATES 


Jack Sheppard of Pembroke 
CND and Michael Freeman put 
the case for and against; 


PARLIAMENTARY SOCIALISM 


Peter Sedgwick reviews Ralph 
Miliband and Douglas Jay 


Union executives, despite Cousins; 
control of the agenda and chair at 
the Party Conference; ability to 
withdraw the whip from MPs and 
support from candidates; the threat 
of proscription. Most important of 
all it is able to appeal to Party 
loyalty, to a tradition of working 
class solidarity, and to the wicked- 
ness of the Tories. It has control of 
the Party machine and the psycho- 
logical advantage of being able to 
present the unilateralist opposition 
as the disloyal minority who 
threaten to lose Labour the next 
election. 

At this stage, by continuing to cam- 
paign solely within the confines of 
the Party unilateralists are choosing 
to fight on ground where the right 
wing automatically has all the ad- 
vantages and a great deal of power 
for manceuvre and manipulation. 
By stepping outside the Party and 
presenting a direct electoral chal- 
lenge unilateralists will have pro- 


found repercussions within the 
Labour Party. If the right wing re- 
taliates by proscription, as they 
almost certainly will, this could well 
act in favour of the rebels, just as 
imprisonment acts in favour of those 
committing civil disobedience. 


* 


It also means confronting head on the 
prejudices and traditional associa- 
tions which the leadership of the 
Labour Party relies on. The Parlia- 
mentary Party and official structure 
of the Labour Party has now ceased 
completely to represent socialist 
thought or to have any real connec- 
tion with the long struggle of the 
trade unions and the Labour move- 
ment. The right wing is in effect 
misappropriating an ambience left 
over from the past to bolster up its 
own liberal agenda; the unilateralists 
have to transfer this tradition to a 
new reality, to show a passion and 
conviction and to argue the ideas 


OUNLUDDEVEVNEQUQUQAUYUUUOUUEO ERR AAMUY ANT ULETUNGUEQUOQOUUUOUOUUUDUEDEEONOOAAOOOOOUUY APONUANU TOU 


OAS-—in Punta del Este 


TLXOURTEEN members of the Organisa- 

tion of American States voted at the 
Foreign Ministers conference at Punta del 
Este on January 31 to expel Cuba. Six 
states abstained and Cuba voted against. 
The six who abstained—Argentina, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Chile, Ecuador and Mexico—repre- 
sent more than two-thirds of the people in 
Latin America. The US has cut off all 
trade with Cuba. Mr. Khrushchev has 
promised to help Cuba “thwart the plans 
of the Yankee impcrialists.” 


. .. and in Paris 


A Secret Army Organisation leader, 
Philippe Castille, was arrested in Paris on 
January 31 and 40lb. of plastic bomb ex- 
plosive were found in his rooms. Docu- 
ments in his possession suggested that he 
had organised 17 bomb explosions in Paris 
and planned to assassinate General Debrosse 
that day. He tried to assassinate General 
Salan in 1957. 


Armoured detachments of the mobile 
gendarmerie were ordered into Paris last 
weekend, together with 32 light tanks and 
five companies of riot police to extend 
operations against the OAS. 


A sporting offer 


Lord Montgomery told an_ ex-Service- 
men’s rally in Durban that “If the black 
people north of this country unite and 
threaten the whites of South Africa, then I 
shall draw my sword and come and help 
you myself.” 


. . . rejected 


An opinion poll conducted by a leading 
S. African newspaper, the Star, among 
prominent ex-Servicemen disclosed over- 
whelming condemnation of Lord Mont- 
gomery’s offer. 


Missiles for Britain 


Mr. Julian Amery told the Commons that 
the Government plans “to base our deter- 
rent in the latter part of this decade mainly 
on the Mark 2 Vulcan bombers armed with 
Skybolt.””. He implied the Thor missiles are 
likely to be scrapped during the Sixties. 


... from France 


The RAF is buying about 1,000 French 
Nord AS-30 missiles for its Canberra 
bombers. They will cost £5,000,000. 


. .. for Canada 


The Royal Canadian Air Force took over 
its first Bomarc missile base at North Bay, 


The Bomarc is a 
long range guided missile designed to 
destroy attacking bombers and is equipped 
with a nuclear warhead.. Canada has so far 
refrained from equipping its forces with 
any nuclear weapons, but the Government 
is now under strong pressure from its De- 
fence Department to accept nuclear war- 
heads for the Bomarc from the US. The 
base is due to become operational on 
March 1. 


Ontario, on February lt. 


... and for Spain? 


The Spanish navy is hoping to acquire 
destroyers equipped with Tartar missiles 
from the US, and General Franco’s 
$300,000,000 naval programme is likely to 
be presented to the US as part of the price 
for the US bases in Spain—the present 
agreement expires in 1963. The Spanish 
army and air force are also putting in 
claims for Honest John missiles (which can 
be equipped with nuclear warheads) and 
Nike-Zeus and Nike-Hercules anti-aircraft 
missiles. 


No longer appreciated 


The press department of the Soviet 
Foreign Ministry remarked when asked 
about Mr. Molotov’s heart attack: 


“Molotov is of no importance to us and 
we cannot keep track of everybody in 
hospital.” 


Sir Harry Legge-Bourke, Conservative 
member for the Isle of Ely, said the grati- 
tude owed to the Prime Minister should 
never be forgotten, but “the great generals 
are those who know when to stop.” 


Thousands of TV viewers switched Mr. 
Macmillan off after he had said: ‘“ We have 
not done badly; we have done quite well 
even; but we have not done quite well 
enough.” He lost 1,357,000 BBC viewers 
during the course of the broadcast. 


Unedifying ... 


Lord Balfour of Inchrye said the ICI- 
Courtaulds merger was “an edifying spec- 
tacle of capitalism and private enterprise at 
its worst” and he said that as a firm 
believer in capitalism and free enterprise. 


and not a love match 


Lord Hawke described the merger as a 
fashionable marriage: “As a shareholder 
of Courtaulds I am not very enamoured 
with the terms. .. . It is quite clearly not 
a love match.” 


which can create a new socialist 
movement based on renunciation of 
the bomb. 


Putting up candidates will provoke 
hostility—challenging and creative 
action always does. But to go on 
plugging away discreetly in the 
Labour Party will result in stagna- 
tion and the death of CND. Putting 
up candidates may well be the cata- 
lyst which brings the two wings of 
the Labour Party into open conflict 
and either hives off Gaitskell and 
Brown and the rest into the Liberal 
Party as Woodrow Wyatt is already 
suggesting; or splits off the left wing 
into a new radical socialist party. 
However the conflict actually re- 
solves itself it must either transform 
the present Labour Party or create a 
new left party: and a clear split is 
the essential prerequisite to any kind 
of creative party politics and to a 
genuinely unilateralist party. 


* 


Putting up candidates does of course 
raise a host of problems. One is 
the policy they present. Giving up 
nuclear weapons must be presented 
in some convincing foreign policy 
and economic context. The mini- 
mum is opposition to NATO and 
the Common Market, and serious 
examination of the possibility of dis- 
engagement in Europe and of 
Britain’s role as a neutral. At this 
stage an independent candidate is 
inevitably a gesture, a feeling out for 
a new party politics. The immediate 
effect will be on the Labour Party, 
though candidates may be the pre- 
cursor of a new party on the lines of 
the Socialist People’s Parties which 
have won seats in Norway and 
Denmark. 

Whilst many in the Labour Party are natur- 
ally disturbed at the idea of CND candi- 
dates, less predictably many Committee 
of 100 supporters have also reacted to the 
idea with doubt or even hostility. Those 
who ate now caught up in civil disobedi- 
ence and direct action and are beginning 
to grasp its implications are exploring for 
a more fundamental view of politics con- 
sistent with their action; not only are 
they impatient with the existing political 
parties, some are sceptical of the whole 
structure of Parliamentary democracy. 


* 


Peace News has emphasised that unilater- 
alism will mean and = require major 
changes in our present political and 
economic structure; that there should be 
the maximum possible decentralisation of 
power and that non-violent direct action 
has a vital role in any democratic society. 
But this does not mean that all action at 
a Parliamentary level should be con- 
demned or abandoned. The tradition of 
Parliamentary democracy in this country 
is very strong and is closely linked with 
the direct action tradition; neither the 
general public nor the vast majority of 
campaigners are at present prepared to 
consider abandoning Parliamentary gov- 
ernment, though they might well accept 
considerable modifications tending to 
more local and direct democracy. At this 
stage putting up independent candidates 
is a step towards a more radical politics 
and a breaking away from old assump- 
tions. 


Putting up candidates is not a job for the 
Committee of 100; they have a great deal 
to do in pushing forward the civil dis- 
obedience-direct action campaign. It is a 
job for CND who could through putting 
up candidates make a decisive political 
impact and reassert the value of more 
conventional types of campaigning. Both 
CND and Committee of 100 need to do 
a great deal more thinking about the im- 
plications for unilateralism for our whole 
structure of government and about the 
kind of society we want to develop with- 
out the Bomb. 

As Peace News went to press it was 

announced that Pembroke CND had de- 

cided to take no further action until the 

Campaign’s annual conference in June. 
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Emma 


Goldman 


—rebel 
turned 
anarchist 


Rebel in Paradise, by Richard Drinnon 
(The University of Chicago Press, 
48s.). 


JEMMA GOLDMAN was one of the 
best known figures of the inter- 
national anarchist movement during 
the 50 years between 1890 and 1940. 
Born at Kovno, Lithuania, on June 
27, 1869, of Orthodox Jewish 
parents, she emigrated to the USA 
in her late ’teens. There the vague 
rebelliousness of her youth became 
crystallised into a definite anarchist 
attitude. 


Beginning her activities as a lecturer to 
German and Yiddish language groups, 
she eventually became a prolific speaker 
in English and addressed many large 
meetings in the USA and Canada, as 
well as making occasional lecture tours 
in Britain and elsewhere. From 1906 
to 1917 she was publisher, and some- 
times editor, of the monthly journal 
Mother Earth. 


* 


She served two prison sentences, the first 
for strike activities and the second for 
opposing conscription. In 1919 she was 
deported from the USA as an “ undesir- 
able alien.” Arriving in Finland, she 
went from there to Soviet Russia, then 
still in the throes of civil war and revo- 
lution. Disillusioned with the Bolshevik 
régime, she left Russia in 1921. She died 
in Toronto, Canada, on May 18, 1940. 
Her published works included ANaR- 
CHISM AND OTHER EssayS (1911), THE 
SociaL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE MODERN 
Drama (1914), My DISILLUSIONMENT IN 
Russia (1923), and Living My LIFE 
(1931). She also wrote many articles and 
pamphlets. 


Emma Goldman’s interests were many and 
widespread. She opposed government and 
economic privilege; she proclaimed and 
practised freedom in love; she urged 
individuals to take responsibility for their 
own lives and not to look to God or 
the state for guidance; she campaigned 
against war and militarism; at all times 
she stood for freedom of speech for 
everyone; she exposed the hypocricy and 
life-denying values of puritanism and 
insisted on freedom for the arts. She 
suffered persecution, ostracism and exile, 
but these did not stop her from tasting 
the joy of life in all its flavours. She 
was ardent, often courageous, capable of 
great tenderness and almost unbearable 
intolerance. 


* 


With such a temperament, it was impossible 
for anyone to remain indifferent to her, 
and she made enemies both among those 
who shared her ideas and those who did 
not. She made many friends as well, 
whom she usually inspired but sometimes 
exasperated. Whatever her faults, how- 
ever, the impression she left behind was 
above all of the power of the individual 
to leave a stamp upon life. 


To keep a balance when writing the bio- 
graphy of such a person is no mean feat. 
Richard Drinnon, in his REBEL IN PARA- 
DISE has done just this, and the result 
is a work both sympathetic and critical. 
All too often anarchists and anarchism 
are treated superficially, or with down- 
right distortion, by non-anarchists. Mr. 
Drinnon's study is a refreshing change, 
and this is especially so since, as he 


Bi 


BRE OM s 


admits, he began his researches by re- 
garding Emma Goldman as “too extra- 
ordinary a woman to be taken seriously ” 
and “her anarchism as a_ particularly 
bizarre form of political lunacy.” How- 
ever, ‘months of research passed before 
I learned that my scepticism was pseudo- 
sophistication and my condescension was 
only conventional ignorance.” 


Emma Goldman was not a “seminal 


thinker.” Her theoretical contributions to 
anarchism were slight, but she did have 
certain insights about the problem of 
realising the anarchist ideal which have a 
contemporary ring. At a time when the 


Four 


pages 
of 
books 


masses were supposed to be in a state 
of imminent revolt and only waiting for 
the word of Truth before they arose and 
shattered the age-old structure of in- 
justice, she questioned whether, in fact, 
they were such a creative factor that 
most anarchists and other revolution- 
aries of her day believed. She observed: 
“. , if society is ever to become free, 
it will be so through liberated individuals, 
whose free efforts (will) make society.” 
Again: “ My lack of faith in the majority 
is dictated by my faith in the potentiali- 
ties of the individual. Only when the 
latter becomes free to choose his asso- 
ciates for a common purpose can we 
hope for order and harmony out of this 
world of chaos and inequality.” (Preface, 
ANARCHISM AND OTHER Essays). 


Such statements as these show the influence 


of Thoreau and Ibsen. Unfortunately 
for Emma Goldman's clarity of thought, 
she was also, to some extent, a victim 
of the populist tradition expounded by 
such writers as Chernyshevsky and Kro- 
potkin, who tended to attribute divine 
qualities to the “People.” As Richard 
Drinnon remarks: “In her thinking she 
continued to fly a never-ending flight 


before the October Revolution. 


from an élite pole to what may be des- 
cribed as a populist pole.” (“Individualist” 
would perhaps be a better term than 
“élite”.) Drinnon argues that this led 
to “an outlook charged with fruitful 
tension.” I do not think this was the 
case, however, but that the result was 
rather a naivety which led her to greatly 
underestimate the governmentalism of the 
Bolsheviks, and to override her private 
judgements by making an uneasy public 
defence of the compromises of the 
anarcho-syndicalists during the Spanish 
Civil War of 1936-39. 


Mr. Drinnon’s sympathy for anarchism is 


evident, but he does not always under- 
stand the anarchist position correctly. 
He says, for example, that anarchists do 
not ‘distinguish between more or less 
coercive states” and considers Emma 
Goldman “myopic” in this respect. 
Anarchists are well aware that there are 
differences between the various state 
systems, but they regard these as being 
of degree, not of kind. As Max Stirner 
put it: 

“That one state brooks more than 
another is only a quantitative distinc- 
tion, which alone, nonetheless, lies at 
the heart of political liberalism...” 


In other words, states vary in oppressive- 


ness due to the “accidents ” of the power 
struggle rather than its “essence.” 
Richard Drinnon’s inability to grasp this 
fact demonstrates the influence of the 
“political liberalism” referred to by 
Stirner. 


One also suspects that his description of 


Emma Goldman as an “extreme demo- 
cratic federalist’ and his suggestion that 
this description clears away a good deal 
of confusion, is yet another preduct of 
the liberal misunderstanding of the 
anarchist attitude to authority. To the 
anarchist, it is the very fact of authority 
being exercised over him that is the 
question, not whether the authority 
originates in the will of a minority or of 
a majority, or whether it is autocratic or 
democratic in character. Whatever sanc- 
tion may be claimed by the invader of 
his autonomy, the anarchist will try to 
oppose such aggression by all the means 
at his disposal, and will regard any 
differences in detail] or degree in the 
same manner as a condemned man 
regards death by hanging or electrocu- 
tion. 


Disagreements apart, however, let me re- 


commend REBEL IN PARADISE as a good 
study of a fascinating individual. 


S. E. PARKER 
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Emma Goldman lived in Russia under the Bolshevik regime shortly after the Revolution, but left in 1921. Two 
years later she wrote “My Disillusionment in Russia.” Were Russian troops retarn from the front in mid-1917 


Congress of the 
Communist Party 
of the 
Soviet Union 


The following texts are 
now available in booklet form 


REPORT OF THE 
CENTRAL COMMITTEE 
TO THE CONGRESS 
N. S. Khrushchev 1s, (post 5d.) 


REPORT ON THE NEW 
PROGRAMME OF THE CPSU 
N. S. Khrushchev Is, (post 5d.) 


PROGRAMME OF THE CPSU 
As amended and adopted by the 
Congress 


Is. (post 5d.) 


REPORT ON THE 
AMENDMENT TO RULES 
F. R. Kozlov 6d. (post 4d.) 


THE NEW 
RULES OF THE CPSU 


6d, (post 4d.) 
Complete set 5/- post free 


Lenin: Collected 
Works 


In 40 volumes 
This is the first edition in English 
of the complete works of Lenin. 
Vols. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6 and 7 are avail- 
able, also Vol. 38 containing 
LENIN’S PHILOSOPHICAL 
NOTEBOOKS 
These notes and comments by 
Lenin on his readings in philo- 
sophy have never before been pub- 
lished in English: they contain 
his most mature reflections on 
materialist dialectics. 
7s, 6d. each vol. 
Distributed by 
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Potbank. A Social Enquiry into the 
Life of the Potteries, by Mervyn 
Jones (Secker & Warburg, 12s. 6d.). 


HEN Mervyn Jones, visiting us to 

help in an  anti-Civil Defence 
demonstration, expressed interest in 
the Potteries, everybody thought he 
was merely being polite—a kindly 
gesture from a sophisticated metro- 
politan to unfortunate natives living 
in one of the more backward parts 
of Britain’s far-flung empire. But 
none of us ever imagined that he 
would return, work in the pottery 
industry, and write a book which 
has had the eminently desirable re- 
sult of giving many of our local big- 
wigs dangerously high blood pres- 
sure. 

Mervyn Jones sees, quite rightly, that the 
central feature of the Potteries is its claus- 
trophobic self-centredness. Most people 
live all their lives in the same neighbour- 
hood, the same street, and often the same 
house. They only leave to make an 
annual pilgrimage to Rhyl or Blackpool. 
The few adventurous characters who 
journey as far as London—that city teem- 
ing with sin and vice—do so with greater 
trepidation than missionaries going among 
the cannibals of darkest Africa. 

The isolation of North Staffordshire from 
the rest of England, originally due to its 
situation, midway between the industrial 
conurbations of the Midlands and the 
North, has been aggravated by the 
economic life of the area being dominated 
by a single industry—pottery. From pre- 
historic times man has made pottery, and 
the process has not basically changed. 
Without new industrial techniques and the 
influx of fresh ideas, the Six Towns have 
remained in squalid isolation, a part of 
Britain that time has passed by. 


This lack of contact with the outside world 
has meant, as» Mervyn Jones readily 
realises, that the people of Stoke-on-Trent 
find it difficult, if not impossible, to make 
objective comparisons. They accept con- 
ditions which, in other areas, would have 
the whole population seething with dis- 


content. Let me illustrate this with three 
issues, prominently mentioned in this 
book. 


First, there’s town planning—or rather the 
lack of it. Many houses in Stoke-on- 
Trent, built during the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, are now either being pulled down or 
falling down. Inevitably, the local author- 
ities are faced with a gigantic task of slum 
clearance, which they are tackling with 
vigour. The result: 

“Stoke is a notable instance of the 
decay of the centre and of the need (to 
use another phrase of the moment) for 
urban renewal. Within the city, even 
when buildings are demolished, nothing 
else seems to happen. A commoncr 
sight even than the ruins is a space— 
often a large space-——where houses once 
stood. These melancholy tracts are 
strewn with black cinders through 
which grass and weeds struggle for life. 
... A great deal of what seems, on 
the map, to be empty land is covered 
by the spoil and waste of two centuries’ 
industry. One tenth of the city’s area is 
classified as derelict.” 

Nor is it much better when the Council 
does develop an area, as Mervyn Jones 
shows with his description of Bentilee, the 
biggest housing estate: 

“Tt consists of hundreds of red brick 
houses, all exactly alike. One long 
street—the numbers go up to 550—is 
the backbone, and the others branch off 
it at regular intervals. I suppose there 
must have been some sort of plan, but 
the effect is as if the Council had 
started to cater for the current waiting 
list and added a bit more whenever it 
had a suitable number of names. You 
can tell when the houses were built by 
their colour: those nearest the city are 
darker, those farther along are bright 
pink. . . . 

“ Because of the hilly ground, there 
is some open space; but it has been 
completely neglected. Scrub grass, 


nettles ind thistles grow up the walls of 
the houses, on land which is dusty in 
summer and no doubt muddy in winter. 


A dirty stream, blocked in places with 
rubbish and rotting vegetation, wanders 
through the estate. There are no trees.” 
The acute housing shortage and the com- 
plete absence of any conception of what 
is meant by “ good housing ”’ has resulted 
in the slapdash erection of man hutches, 
euphemistically called “ council houses,” 
all over the Potteries. But the situation 
has been exacerbated by a further factor: 
Stoke-on-Trent is really not a city but a 
conglomeration of villages, each with in- 
tense local patriotism, viewing things 
purely in terms of their own backyards 
and incapable of thinking of what would 
be good for the area as a whole. Con- 
sequently, the Stoke of the future will be 
built in the same mould, with the same 
lay-out, as the Stoke of the 1830s. 


The same is true, in its own sweet way, of 
Stoke’s schools. Here the pathetic thing 
is not that the educational system is so 
poor, but that local opinion should unani- 
mously consider it so good. With the 
lowest percentage of grammar school 
places for any county borough in England 
and Wales, it gains one of the smallest 
proportions of university places. Yet 
when Mervyn Jones said local schools 
lacked academic distinction, he was lucky 
to escape with his life. 


But the central point of the book—namely, 


the poor pay and conditions of pottery 
workers—received grudging assent from 
almost everybody, In PoTBANK he 
describes the poor pay, usually about £9 
or £10, of his fellow workers. At most, 
and then with considerable overtime, a 
skilled craftsman might touch £14, which 
is less than even the national average, 
Yet the pottery industry, far from bub- 
bling over with discontent, has never 
known a strike. A typical reaction is given 
when the author relates how, at the pot- 
bank where he worked, the management 


Life in the 


cut out the 10-minute afternoon tea-break. 
Instead of complaining to the union or 
coming out on strike, the workers grum- 
bled a little, accepted the situation philo- 
sophically—and just continued to work. 


An important reason for this lack of mili- 


tancy is that pottery-making still continues 
to be an industry where small-unit pro- 
duction predominates. Most employers 
know their workers personally, have a 
friendly chat with them on their daily 
round of the factory—and pay them low 
wages. Paternalism is further strength- 
ened by the nature of the industry, It 
needs little capital to start a factory: all 
you want is a few bricks and a bit of 
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clay, which have been easily accessible 
since pre-historic times, Therefore, there 
is no insurmountable obstacle in the way 
of an enterprising worker starting up in 
business himself. Consequently, most 
enterprising workers, striving to better 
themselves, do not devote their energies to 
the trade union movement, but have 
visions of starting their own little pot- 
bank. A few succeed. They are greeted 
with respect and admiration not only by 


ithe failures but also by the majority of 
workers. 


{n these circumstances, it is not surprising 


that the National Society of Pottery 
Workers is a pathetic, impotent affair. It 
operates more as a friendly society than 
a trade union, going from house to house 
to collect subscriptions because there are 
no shop stewards. Not receiving any in- 
formation about the union at factory 
level, most members are ill-informed 
about union activities. 

Matters are not improved by the union 
leadership, who contentedly sit in their 
union headquarters at Hillcrest Street and 
await the dues coming in. Once a year 
they meet the employers for wage review, 
and then can go back into hibernation for 
another 12 months. Mervyn Jones, rather 
rashly, tried to meet the union’s general 
secretary, Mr. R. J. Hewitt, who is also a 
member of the TUC General Council. 
The author describes how, at the union 
HQ, 

“through an open door 1 heard Mr. 
Hewitt’s powerful voice expressing 
strong opinions of the day’s racing 
prospects. I went in and introduced 
myself. Mr. Hewitt informed me that 
he was a very busy man and didn't 
spend his time talking to people from 
outside the Potteries.” 

Politically, the Pottery Workers stand to the 
tight of Mr. Gaitskell. At the TUC and 
Labour Party conference their vote has 
always been cast in favour of any plat- 
form recommendation. Yet inside the 
Society, at their own conference, the pot- 
tery workers have never discussed such 
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W orking-class education 


Education and the Working Class, by 


Brian Jackson and Dennis Marsden 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul, 28s.). 


HE authors tell us that they them- 
" selves owe their education to the 
1944 Act, which enabled them to go 
to grammar school and to Cam- 
bridge. For them education has 
meant a broadening and deepening 
of both thought and feeling, and in 
their book they set out to discover 
how far this has been true for 88 
other working-class children who 
were also educated after 1944 in the 
grammar schools of the northern in- 
dustrial town of “ Harburton.” 


There is a general feeling that since 1944 


there has been equality of educational 
opportunity as secondary education has 
been free. The Crowther Report in 1959, 
however, suggested that this was not so. 
When a sample of young men joining the 
forces for National Service were tested it 
was discovered that 42 per cent of the 
most able children had left school by 
their sixteenth birthday, while among 
boys in the next group of ability 87 per 
cent had left school by that time. The 
report went on to suggest that this was 
largely a class wastage. In their book 
Brian Jackson and Dennis Marsden go 


far towards explaining why this happens. 


They did not try to examine a large sample 


which could be subjected to a detailed 
numerical analysis, but instead endeav- 
oured “to go behind the numbers and 
feel a way into the various human situa- 
tions they represent.” This approach, as 
they readily recognise, has its dangers, 
but the warmth of feeling that it imparts 
to the tone and style of the book seems 
to me to justify it. The men, women and 
children whom we meet, whether we like 
them or not, always have a dignity be- 
cause they are approached as _ people 
whom you talk and listen to with respect. 
As a result the book contains numbers of 
quotations which capture the real and 
spontaneous response to the situations in 
which people found themselves. Some are 
frightening, showing how narrowness of 
vision can produce bigotry, others are 


extraordinarily exciting or moving when 
a remembered incident is described, and 
others are disturbing as people show their 
bewilderment, or seek to hide their in- 
decision, 


The book starts by examining the use the 


middle classes of Harburton were able to 
make of the machinery of state educa- 
tion and discovers that they benefited 
greatly from it. The grammar schools 
were originally built for middle-class 
children and school and home _ held 
similar values. In addition, parents were 
not defeated by early backwardness but 
arranged for it to be cured. At a later 
Stage they were undaunted when they 
met with a difference of opinion in the 
school. They knew what opportunities 
state education afforded and they saw 
that they were taken. 


Thus there were cases like Raymond Peters 


which, though not typical, show how con- 
fidently the middle-class parent handled 
his child’s education. Raymond Peters 
was not quick or forward as a young 
child, and his parents were told that it 
was unlikely that he would pass the 
eleven-plus exam. He had private coach- 
ing and passed. At the grammar school 
he was put in the “C” stream where 
he did not shine until he suddenly rose to 
the top of the class during the fifth form, 
and as a result decided to go into the 
sixth. Here he took up biology, and 
when the school, still unaccustomed to 
the idea that he was clever, suggested he 
tried hotel management, both he and his 
father firmly rejected the idea, and he 
continued with his advanced course, go- 
ing on to gain an open scholarship to 
London where he took a first-class degree, 
and later a Ph.D. 


This first section of the book opened with 


a description of the middle-class homes 
the writers visited, and the section on the 
working class opens in the same way. So 
before we meet the children we see what 
kind of environment they have grown up 
in, and although the writers continually 
come up against people in both groups 
who are “fighting out battles between 
‘us’ and ‘them,’” their own impression 
of the two classes is one of difference, 
and not of the superiority or inferiority 


As the 


of one or the other. It is this attitude 
which gives the book both balance and 
honesty. 


interviews continued it became 
apparent that within the working class 
itself the upper reaches were much more 
highly represented in the grammar 
schools. In addition, many of the 
working-class children who gained gram- 
mar school places came from small 
families or were brought up as only chil- 
dren, a fact which fitted in with the dis- 
coveries of other research workers who 
had found that children from small 
families, whatever their class, do better in 
intelligence tests. 


Several things characterised the education 


of these working-class children. There 
were no stories from this group of extra 
coaching, so rapid success in learning to 
tead and write. was very important; it 
meant the child was selected as being 
“promising.” Often promising children 
were streamed off into groups of clever 
children, a method of teaching which has 
become increasingly common since the 
1944 Act, and the senior section of the 
primary schools was cut away, giving rise 
to larger junior schools. This streaming, 
which continued for the rest of their 
school lives, did two things: it separated 
the future mill worker from the future 
physicist, who no longer sat together and 
played together, and it tended to mould 
children into “A” stream and “C” 
stream children, who sensed they were 
regarded in a different light, and cach 
developed their own distinctive ways of 
behaving. 


Those working-class children who went to 


schools where there were a large number 
of middle-class children had a greater 
opportunity of passing the eleven-plus, 
which tests a child’s verbal achievement 
rather by size of vocabulary than by 
quality of fecling, because middle-class 
children had inherited larger vocabularies 
from their homes. Finally, there was 
always the difficulty of trying to find out 
how the educational machinery worked. 
Both their parents’ and their own in- 
ability to do so, or only to do so when 
it was too late, meant that some very 
able working-class children never reached 
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issues as nationalisation or the H-bomb. 


At first it may seem strange that an area 
with such a Right-wing trade union re- 
tums such Left-wing MPs to Parliament. 
All five MPs are Labour, of whom three 
—Stephen Swingler, Harold Davies and 
Mrs. Slater—are unilateralists. The others 
—Dr. Barnard Stross and Ellis Smith—are 
also Left of centre. 


Ironically, our Left-wing MPs owe their 
seats to the Pottery Workers’ Society. Its 
lack of union membership, especially 
active membership, has resulted in it 
never being able to dominate Labour 
selection meetings. It is the party mili- 
tants that have been responsible for 
choosing the MPs. And their attitude is 
tinged with more than a little primitive 
anarchism. Realising that the weakness 
of the unions prevents any hope of suc- 
cessful industrial or class action, the poli- 
tical activists are despairing rebels; with- 
out any industrial outlet, all discontent 
gets channelled into politics. 


Mervyn Jones does not discuss this. As a 
result, I think he is wrong when he argues 
that, as the Potteries become slightly 
more affluent, the same trends as can be 
seen in places like Coventry will become 
increasingly apparent. Workers will not 
start regarding themselves as middle-class 
and vote Tory in the Potteries so long as 
the Labour Party takes up their grievances 
and fights on their behalf. Their local 
Members of Parliament are the only shop 
stewards they have. 


Mervyn Jones’ PoTBANK is a fine, stimulat- 
ing book; the best that has ever been 


i 


written on the Potteries. It is a pity he 
didn’t, after finishing it, show the proofs 
to someone with local knowledge, for the 
few minor inaccuracies have given the 
local big-wigs an opportunity to dismiss 
the whole book out of hand. 


February 9, 1962, PEACE NEWS—? 


To the rest of England, the Potteries is foreign country, and the name of 
Stoke-on-Trent something of a joke. But to live in the shadow of a 


smoking kiln is no joke. Yet people tolerate this grime and decay. Why ? 
Raymond Challinor, who has lived in the Potteries almost all his life, here 


discusses Mervyn Jones’ latest book. 
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after the 1944 Act 


a university. When the child gained a 
place at the grammar school parents often 
did not know which was the best school. 
Those who belonged to the church, a 
union, or a political party were some- 
times able to ask middle-class acquaint- 
ances for advice, but others turned in 
puzzlement to workmates and even to a 
friendly bus driver. Rarely during the 
child’s school career was there any under- 
standing between school and parent. The 
whole school system was a product of the 
middle class, and when the working-class 
parent anxiously sought the best thing for 
his child he was antagonised, intimidated 
or simply unable to approach people 
whose way of life was alien. 

The result was, for instance, that children 
found themselves in the sixth form want- 
ing to go to university but couldn’t be- 
cause they didn’t have “O” level Latin. 
Several children didn’t know it was 
possible to stay three years in the sixth; 
more failed to realise that grants were 
worth more than £10 or £20 a year. One 
boy gaining a place at a Cambridge col- 
lege was likely to be followed by several 
other boys in the next few years simply 
because he was able to help them to 
write the necessary letters and fill in the 
right forms. 


Disturbing as all this is, it is perhaps even 
more distressing to read how many of 
these working-class children developed 
once they were placed inside the grammar 
school system. The children were en- 
couraged to enter fully into life at the 
grammar school and many found there 
were now two forces pulling them. For 
most there was no easy compromise. 
Some reacted against the school and be- 
came rebels, and on growing up attempted 
to move back into the working class as 
though nothing had happened to them. 
They took up manual work but found it 
unsatisfying. A few, recognising that 
there were other things quite as important 
as being clever, managed to cope with the 
difficulty. The majority seemed to have 
accepted the school’s invitation and be- 
came over-accommodating pupils, grow- 
ing further and further apart from their 
parents, as they rejected the working- 
class world for the middle-class one. This 


became so acute in one case that the son’s 
marriage was reduced to: 


“ And so when I get back home and 
he comes in I said: ‘ What's this about 
you getting married today ?’ And he 
said: ‘Who told you that? I can’t 
keep anything secret !’” 


School rather than home became the basis 


of the child’s life. This perhaps explains 
why the writers so often heard stories of 
children wanting to continue at school in- 
definitely. Leaving school was abandon- 
ing one’s refuge. This situation was made 
even worse by the sort of education 
which the children received there. The 
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emphasis was laid upon mechanical 
learning and accumulating facts in pre- 
paration for ““O” level papers. The 
result was that a number of children 
wanted to continue learning mechanically 
when they went into the sixth, prefering 
this to an education which developed the 
ability to respond to and evaluate what 
had been learnt. They had been taught 
to rejoice at high marks, not at the rich- 
ness of emotional and intellectual experi- 
ence which learning can enlarge. 


Perhaps, too, this explains why boys going 


up to Oxford or Cambridge with Open 
and State scholarships, and all the appear- 
ance of brilliance, finished their degree 
courses too often with a third class degree 
for which they had worked hard. In 
addition many of them appeared to be 
only half-satisfied with their work, and 
the great majority knew nothing of the 
excitement that good writing can afford. 
As they were now middle-class men and 
women, harassed by a sense of guilt that 
perhaps they ought not to be, they 
avoided thinking clearly about politics: 
“We treat politics very light in this 
house-—-we just laugh about it and joke 
about it. We treat it like trifles.” 


So often their learning had not taught them 


to appreciate the richness of working- 
class life. Yet it was often the parents 
with little formal education whose minds 


more vital. Mr. Lucas, who left school 
at !4 to become a bus driver, described 
to the writers how his daughter’s going to 
grammar school had affected him. In a 
very long. fluent speech he describes with 
delight some of the things he Jearnt from 
his daughter, and a trip he made with his 
wife to London where they visited the 
British Museum: 


“Now at one time that’s the /ast 
place wed have gone to, but I was 
filled with wonderment in that British 
Museum.” 

Men like this are men to be proud of— 
not embarrassed by. 


At the beginning of their book Brian Jack- 


son and Dennis Marsden hoped to present 
“absorbing people.” For me they suc- 
ceed, partly because they presented these 
people as far as possible through their 


THORPE 


own words. In addition, the personal in- 
volvement the writers felt for these 
people has helped rather than hindered 
them to convey a sense of the “ human 
situations ” they met. I wonder whether 
these men and women could have talked 
so freely to people from another place 
and class. 


The book is easy to read. You don't lose 


your way among a mass of tortuous 
pedantry, dear to so many professional 
sociologists, and yet, although there are 
two writers, the style does not lapse into 
the stolid banality of parts of the Crow- 
ther Report. The style is simple and 
explicit without being barren of fecling. 
Material is presented carefully and much 
of the time allowed to speak for itself, as 
in the description of the way the working- 
class boy played cricket, or the descrip- 
tion Norman Conway, middle-class boy 
become teacher, gives of his teaching 
methods, with its curious use of “I” and 
its amazing dismissal of education: 
mt . last year I got an open at 
Pembroke, Cambridge, and an exhibi- 
tion at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and 
then I got half a dozen places... .I 
do pretty well; my results are all right. 
The way we teach we teach for results. 
. . . Test all the time, and scrub the 
teaching methods, forget about the 
educational side.” 


were more enquiring and whose language I wonder how often his boys have felt any 


“wonderment.” How pitiful he appears 
beside Mr. Lucas: 


“Education brings all kinds of 
things, doesn’t it ?—same as the people 
round here, they just think you go to 
school and then you go to work, but 
its not like that when you’ve been 
educated. You can see big things like 
a civilisation, you don't just think 
about the job you’re going to do.” 


All this raises numerous questions, for it 


can never be the purpose of education to 
produce unsatisfactory relationships and 
unsatisfied people, and in the second and 
shorter part of the book the authors 
attempt to suggest some ways in which 
the present situation could be improved. 
However, this part is far from exhaustive, 
and it is up to us, the readers, to begin 
to consider the fairness of the eleven- 
plus, the value of the GCE papers, and 
the usefulness of streaming. We must 
also question how much of our educa- 
tional machinery can be adapted to the 
new requirements of a class whose civil 
rights are just being recognised, and yet 
whose culture is highly developed and 
vigorous. There will be plenty of people 
ready to oppose any change, like the 
working-class boy looking back at his 
grammar school education and saying: 
“Why change? We got through all 
right.” 


But these questions should be answered, for 


each term children go to school for the 
first time and each September a single 
London secondary school can receive 400 
excited and slightly frightened eleven- 
year-olds. 
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The Conduct of War, 1789-1961, by 
Major-General J. F. C. Fuller (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode, 30s.) 


F['HIS book is a challenge to all who 
“~ desire and work for peace; a chal- 
lenge that cannot be neglected if peace 
is ever to be a positive condition of 
mankind, and not simply a miserable 
twilit limbo between wars. 
fact is that this cold uneasy condition 


War ina 
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would prove “invaluable to soldiers and 
statesmen.” It would also (General Fuller 


does not say so) provide a groundwork for 
a study of The Conduct of Peace. For 
The harsh peace and war are inextricably mixed; varia- 
tions on the theme of man’s struggle, but 


called peace, which is simply a form whereas war has been a positive and pur- 


of wardom, is no longer a twilight in- 
terval between wars, but the last twi- 
light which must end in darkness or 
light. Extinction may be our lot as the 


prevail it will be no accident : it will be 


poseful pursuit until the twentieth century, 
peace has been little more than “the 


absence of war”—so it is defined. War, 
therefore, is the obverse of a loaded coin 


; 3 : that only comes down 
result of an accident; but if peace is to patants M 


peace” when com- 


are either exhausted, or have 


reached a decision that will be no more than 


the result of the kind of hard and lucid a breathing space. 


thinking that has been devoted to the 
whole story of war. 


Thus we are faced with a revolution in 


thinking, for it is no longer enough merely 


General Fuller’s challenge is in his text to change the load from war to peace, but 


from Thomas Carlyle: 


“The first ground handful of nitre, 
sulphur and charcoal drove monk 
Schwartz’s pestle through the ceiling: 
what will the last do ?” 


to eliminate war entirely; to make of it a 
double-headed penny with peace on both 
sides. 
vival in a decent world, depends upon it. 


Not only our survival, but our sur- 


General Fuller examines the conduct of 


There is no more honest and reliable guide war from the Napoleonic wars to the pre- 
to the story of war than General Fuller, and sent time. This is the age of unlimited war- 
with THE CoNpucr or War he crowns a fare that led inevitably to our present con- 


long life time of brilliant achievement as 
soldier and historian. He believes that his 
latest book should inspire an official text 
book on the subject, a text book which 


dition. 
with a brief account of the limited wars of 
the eighteenth century, with armies used 


But he prefaces his examination 


almost in the manner of chessmen, and 


when the highest mark of generalship was 
the avoidance of casualties. The troops, 
mainly mercenaries, were expensive, and not 
be expended lightly. The general public had 
not yet become cannon fodder. 


The “ object,” the political purpose of 
war, which must be fought in the interests 
of the community, was never forgotten. 
The Duke of Brunswick was considered to 
be the greatest soldier in Europe because 
his campaigns were almost bloodless. At 
Valmy he faced Dumouriez, a soldier be- 
lieving himself Brunswick’s equal. It was 
“the last of the all but bloodless battle- 
fields,” but Dumouriez’s final cannonade 
marked the end of an era. 


“From this place and from this day 
forth commences a new era in the world’s 
history, and you can all say that you were 
present at its birth,” wrote Goethe on the 
battlefield. One hundred years later Foch 
commented: “The wars of Kings were at 
an end; the wars of peoples were 
beginning.” 

Napoleon was their first and greatest 
exponent, shocking his contemporaries. 
Nevertheless, while wars retained their 
clearly defined “ object,” the political con- 
tent, disaster remained limited. It was 
never forgotten until after the Boer War 
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r[\HE January issue of The New Era, 

the organ of the New Education 
Fellowship* which is published with 
the financial assistance of UNESCO, is 
given over to a discussion of creative 
conflict in education, politics and in- 
dustry. The most important contribu- 
tion is Gene Sharp’s article on politics 
which summarises the _ traditional 
answers to the solution of conflict and 
points to the inadequacy of concilia- 
tion, compromise, negotiations, demo- 
cratic institutions and world govern- 
ment. 


When these liberal-type solutions fail, and 
they are quite inadequate when severe con- 
flict exists, the traditional response has 
been violent revolution and war. But in 
the nuclear age war is ruled out and violent 
revolution creates its own problems. The 
article goes on to explore the potentialities 
of another type of power, non-violent 
action, as a means of creative struggle, and 
very briefly outlines its use in Norway 
under Quisling, India under the British, at 
the Vorkuta camps for political prisoners in 
Russia, and in the Deep South of the USA. 
This article is being reprinted and sold as 
a Peace News pamphlet. 

The article on education has some inter- 
esting things to say about the psychology 
of conflict and how it is expressed, and 
about the value of children of varying ages 
and varying abilities staying together in the 


*Published from 
Westbury, Wilts. 3s. 


The Butts, Bratton, 


same school instead of being “ streamed ” 
off, but never seemed to me really to come 
to grips with the problem of conflict. The 
other main article is largely an explanation 
of why industrial democracy is impossible, 
and seems to be based on some very odd 


Current 


assumptions: that democracy is desirable 
politically because one is born into a state, 
but unnecessary industrially because one 
“contracts” into a job (how one can con- 
tract out of taking a job except in many 
cases by opting for starvation isn’t explained 


pamphlets 


—it seems rather like suggesting suicide is 
an alternative to accepting a dictatorship); 
that the manager-subordinate system is 
“inevitable ’; that executives in industry 
are not really all that powerful because they 
are dependent on the co-operation of their 
workers, shareholders and consumers and 
that these limitations on the executive’s 
power make his position “ fair, good, demo- 
cratic” ! 

In fact, even dictators are dependent on 
the co-operation of various groups—the 
army, police, the population at large—hence 
the potentialities of non-violent action. In 
the strike and the boycott workers and con- 
sumers obviously have potential power not 
only for circumscribing the managing 
director’s influence, but for introducing in- 


dustrial democracy, just as political demo- 
cracy has been brought about through 
direct action. It is not perhaps surprising 
that this article was written by the chair- 
man of a company, and the bulk of it com- 
piled for the Fabian Society. 


The Crisis Behind The Crisis (published 
by Christian Action, Is. 3d.) is a perceptive 
and exciting pamphlet by Peter Fletcher on 
the psychology of war and disarmament, 
which centres round the “critical differ- 
ence” between the logical structure of 
man’s relationship with his physical envi- 
ronment and between man’s personal rela- 
tionships with other people. Fletcher sug- 
gests that both individual and collective 
neuroses and the pursuit of self-defeating 
methods of action spring from the fact that 
man has become conditioned to transfer the 
attitudes necessary to the struggle for sur- 
vival to his relationship with other indi- 
viduals or nations. 

Peace News ran a series of articles by 
Hugh Brock last year tracing the develop- 
ment of non-violent civil disobedience in 
Britain from the First World War to the 
present day. As a result of frequent re- 
quests from readers the articles have been 
reproduced as a pamphlet, The Century of 
Total War, price Is. It recounts a number 
of individual acts of disobedience and the 
personal consequences of that disobedience, 
seen against the background of political 
developments and war. It gives some fas- 
cinating glimpses into the history of the 
resistance to the First and Second World 
Wars and brings the story up to the point 
of the first Aldermaston march in 1958, 

APRIL CARTER 


that the end must be peace, and to this 
end soldiers fought, for war was the 
endeavour to obtain a political object when 
aH the other machinery of diplomacy had 
failed. Without that, war would have been 
(as it has become) both vain and insane. 


Right up to April 1917 such ends, to- 
gether with the teachings of Clausewitz, 
were often ill remembered, but not for- 
gotten. Clausewitz had served with Russia 
against his own country in 1812, along 
with many of his brother officers. Later he 
became Chief of Staff to Gneisenau. Fuller 
quotes the following passage among many: 


“The subordination of the political 
point of vicw to the military would be 
contrary to common sense, for policy has 
declared the war; it is the intelligent 
faculty, war is only the instrument, and 
not the reverse. The subordination of 
the military point of view to the political 
is, therefore, the only thing which is 
possible.” 


With the advent of the United States 
into European and World War all this went 
by the board. Left to reach its own mili- 
tary decisions in 1917 Europe might have 
established a lasting peace. A stalemate had 
been reached and recognised. Neither side 
had the capability to enforce harsh terms 
upon the other. A modus vivendi would 
have been reached, and millions of lives 
saved. The important point is that the 
entry of the United States into Europe 
changed the whole nature of war, moving 
it for ever out of the province of political 
sanity into the realm of madness. The 
Americans believed, as Fuller points out, 
and I have underlined for years, in war as 
a “lethal game.” 


Thus 1917 marks the end of war and the 
end of -peace, and in 1939 the tragic and 
terrible contest entered its second phase. 
Even then there was a chance that sanity 
would intervene, but again the United 
States, nurtured in Civil War, coined the 
deadly phrase “unconditional surrender,” 
promising the total defeat of the enemy and 
inevitable chaos. 


As soon as the end and object of war 
ceased to be peace it was devoid of 
political content, the business of soldiers, 
a “lethal game,” and wholly evil. 

“|... when, in 1945, the fighting ended 
with the explosion of the first atomic 
bomb, the problem of peace remained 
unsolved, and the state of wardom con- 
tinued,” General Fuller writes. ‘ There- 
fore the question arises, will the indust- 
rial society of today lead to an industrial 
peace society tomorrow? ” 

This is the challenge. We live in a 
vacuum, a twilight furious with the activi- 
ties of the insane, exploiting the wealth of 
nations in the cause of extinction. There 
is no peace: we have to discover it. We 
have to create a state of living in the 
world which has never before existed. Who- 
ever sets out upon such a quest will do 
well to study General Fuller, and profit by 
his profound understanding of war. For 
peace, if it is to be achieved, must be 
built upon the foundations of the past, in 
the faith that we are neither apes nor 
angels, but men and women seeking a sane 
and fruitful framework in which to pursue 
our lives and seek our destinies. 

R. W. THOMPSON 


Blasting the historical blackout in Britain 


This 42-page brochure is an 
expansion of the article by Dr. 
Barnes published in Peace 
News, November 10, 1961. It 
not only more 
thoroughly the great historical 
and public significance of Dr. 


A. J. P. Taylor’s “ The Origins 


presents 


By DB. HARRY ELMER BARNES 


of the Second World War,” 
but also: 1. Contains those 
events and policies glossed 
over or omitted by Taylor 
bearing on the British relations 


with Poland in 1939 which, 


under the direction of Lord 
Halifax, led to war in Septem- 
ber, 1939; 2. Makes clear the 
primary responsibility of Lord 
Halifax and Sir Howard Ken- 
nard for the outbreak of the 


Second World War; 3. Indi- 
cates the great importance of 
the Taylor volume for prob- 
lems of world peace ; 4. Gives 
for the first time a clear and 
succinct comparison of the war 
crimes and atrocities of the 
Allies and the Nazis. 


An important publication for British pacifists 


2s. (postage 4d.) from HOUSMANS—the Peace News booksellers—5 Caledonian Road, King’s Cross, London, N.1 


CND candidates 


@IHOULD CND run candidates? Let me 
put it this way. I do not intend to vote 
for the prospective Labour candidate in this 
division, Logically all labour representa- 
tives following the official Labour Party line 
on the H-bomb could and will press the 
button. Our candidate would—GEORGE 
NEALE, 102 Alleyn Road, S.E.21. 


No party entanglements 


THE finest thing that ever happened to 

CND was its official rejection by the 
Labour Party. Had CND and the Labour 
Party become inextricably entangled to- 
gether, two things would have happened. 
First, the Labour Party would have lost an 
enormous amount of support from those 
who don't like CND,, and secondly, CND 
would have lost a large amount of support 
from those who hate Labour and ail it 
stands for. 

The way forward for Nuclear Disarma- 
ment is not through any party line-up. 

When the public, irrespective of parties, 
starts to clamour for Nuclear Disarmament 
the political shopkeepers will be tumbling 
over each other to lay in stocks of it, and 
will vie with each other in offering it for 
sale to the electors. When that happens, 
or even starts to happen, victory will have 
been achieved. 

Thus, in the meantime, there is no 
alternative to ceaseless propaganda, meet- 
ings, demonstrations, and endless personal 
effort and sacrifice for the cause. 

It is no mere cynicism to say, “ Sell your 
cause to the people, and the politicians will 
sell themselves to your cause.” — M. P. 
MOSELY, Altcar Road, Formby, Lancs. 


‘ An Anarchist View ’ 
T is nice to see the beginnings of a more 
fundamental and constructive approach 
to the problems facing the pacifist, such as 
was contained in the article by Colin Ward 
(Jan. 26). 

It is to be hoped that this discussion is 
continued, Solutions do not lie in the 
assessment of, or the opposition to, present 
political parties, but in the reorientation of 
human thinking itself such that any form 
of organisation needed then falls into the 
right kind of lines of its own accord, The 
problem is not one of different systems, but 
of the values introduced into society by 
man. 

The problem can be tackled. The aim of 
pacifism should be to consider conflict as 
conflict, not as the fault of somebody else. 
It is man that needs to be studied, not 
systems and ideologies—they are but effects, 
just as is war. The harmony that must 
arise before anarchy as a practical policy is 
possible, is something that cannot be im- 
posed or planned. It must come from 
within.—H, W. HEASON, Newstead Abbey 
Park, Linby, Notts, 


‘Animal and Human Behaviour’ 


WIANCY DAWSON, in her review of Joy 
~* Adamson’s Livinc Free, says that 
social animals rarely kill each other, that 
only human beings can readily overcome 
their inhibitions against killing, and she 
finds an explanation in our use of reason 
and foresight, faculties that distinguish us 
from most other animals, 

I share this view. I even believe that 
reasoning led human beings to warlike 
actions in the very early stages of civilisa- 
tion, but a kind of reasoning which we 
cannot accept any more; still, in some dis- 
guised form, it forms part of our tradition 
today. 

Early man was faced with the problem of 
life and death. Some believed in spirits 
housed in a big stone or tree, and when a 
new life made itself felt inside a woman it 
was the spirit which was reincarnated—so 
man reasoned. How vital to appease the 
spirit--to protect the stone, or the tree. 

The first walled town we know of, 
Jericho, built about 9,000 years ago, had 
houses, tombs and altars within the walls, 
but the spring and the rich oasis which gave 
the people their livelihood was outside. 
Their reasoning led them to protect what 
they thought essential: the spirit and the 
tribe, living and dead. 

Later there were many walled cities each 
belonging to a god in Mesopotamia, and 
the contest between the gods began—at 
least in the reasoning of the men who 
fought the wars, And so on. When there 
were conquerors they declared themselves 


higher gods. Even such as these got into 
conflict when they reached the sphere of 
another such king-god. Service in war was 
service for the gud. 

Jn other forms, this kind of reasoning 
went on throughout the history of man- 
kind. Today it has taken the shape of the 
ideological battle between East and West. 
Can we not re-establish our inhibitions 
against killing when we see how they were 
damaged by wrong reasoning at the begin- 
ning ? Can we not show the one thing that 
matters—reverence for life—to save our 
world ?—MARIE NEURATH, 3a Eldon 
Grove, London, N.W.3. 


‘ Britain’s poverty line ’ 

RECENT survey has shown that one 

in three of old people who are entitled 
to supplements to their pensions do not claim 
them. The best way of helping such people 
is to inform them and persuade them to 
apply. It is regrettable for private charity 
to be spent on help that can be obtained 
from statutory sources, particularly if the 
private money would otherwise go to some 
good cause not eligible for official help. 

Referring to the old man mentioned in 

Peace News (Jan. 26) who wanted to go 
and stay for a while with his sister, he 
should be able to pay her his living ex- 
penses while staying with her and continue 
rent for his own room to come back to. 
Either he lives rent free or he has a private 
income, or he gets a supplement to his pen- 
sion from the National Assistance Board to 
pay his rent. All he has to do is to discuss 
the procedure with his own NAB officer. 
The only extra to be raised is the fare, and 
it is very probable that the NAB officer can 
tell him of some local fund to which he 
can apply for a grant to cover this.— 
CAECILIA E. M, PUGH, Old People’s 
Welfare Dept., Plymouth Guild of Social 
Service. 


Prison reform 


M Y recent sentence in Holloway, although 
“"“a modest one, left an indelible impres- 
sion, and whilst there I became determined 
on release to do all I could to create a stir 
of awareness among the public and appro- 
priate authorities of the urgent need for 
many prison reforms. My resolution was 
somewhat forestalled by the publicity given 
to this very matter by the Observer; yet I 
still feel that there is a danger that it might 
rest there. - 
Now that so many of us have had per- 
sonal experience of prison life, it could 
prove an opportune time to press for a 
drastic review of life “inside.” I think it 
essential, however, that no stress should be 
laid on the treatment of anyone individually, 
but to make it quite clear that our concern 
is for a better and more dignified approach 
to those unfortunate people who are at the 
mercy of authority——(Mrs.) ELLA SALT- 
HOUSE, 25 Mervyn Avenue, S.E.9. 


Tyneside 
PDENZIL WEBB, in his interesting report 
on the Tyneside CND, makes no men- 
tion of the Trade Union Sub-committee of 
the CND that has now been set up on Tyne- 
side. Formed as recently as December fast 
year, the committee now has regular meet- 
ings attended by representatives of several 
trade unions, and has the official blessing of 
the Newcastle Trades Council. Two trade 
union branches have recently asked the 
committee to supply a CND speaker, and 
arrangements are being made for a leaflet 
to be printed that can be distributed at 
factory gates. The local Committee of 100 
is also considering work on similar lines. 
On the South side of the Tyne a “ factory 
CND group” is already being planned. 

Factory gate meetings, suggested by 
Denzil Webb in his article, are being con- 
sidered and a panel of speakers is being pre- 
pared ready for the better weather. A con- 
ference of trade unionists to be held in 
Newcastle was considered, but with several 
public meetings being held and plans for 
Aldermaston under way this has been post- 
poned for the time being. 

We have every reason to be pleased with 
the progress our new Trade Union Com- 
mittee has made in such a short space of 
time, but we must not be smug and self- 


satisfied. As Denzil Webb rightly states in 
his report, there is a lot of hard work needed 
to get support at shop-floor level. This is 
far more necessary than support from the 
trade union leadership, However, a start 
has been made. 

Furthermore, some of the newer CND 
groups in the region have a much more 
proletarian membership than some of the 
older groups like (dare I say it ?) Whitley 
Bay! Heaton, the group of which I am a 
member, formed in November last year, has 
recruited most of its members from the 
shipyard and from a local factory, and these 
members are under 25 years of age.— 
DOUGLAS KEPPER, 42 Simonside Terrace, 
Heaton, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 6. 


Accommodation in London 


ANY supporters of the Committee most 
kindly offer accommodation at the 
time of a demonstration to anyone who is 
stranded or who has to travel long distances. 
We are now faced with an additional pro- 
blem that we need help in solving. The 
Committee has many provincial members— 
our Committee meetings are frequent and 
long, and members from long distances not 
only have the expense of fares to meet but 
often have in addition to find accommoda- 
tion. We are trying to compile a list of 
friends who would be willing to accom- 
modate one or more members for either the 
last Saturday and/or Sunday in every month. 
We also need central London accommoda- 
tion for odd occasions during the week 
when we have late sub-committee meetings. 
I shall be grateful if anyone who can 
offer accommodation will send their name 
and address to me at the address below.— 
HELEN ALLEGRANZA, Welfare Section, 
Committee of 100, 13, Goodwin Street, 
London, N.4. 


A new community 

My wife and | are in the planning stages 
of forming a new intentional community, 
which is to be interracial, Christian and 
pacifist. 

Please send any questions, ideas or sug- 
gestions to us c/o The Reformed Church 
Home, Fernbrook Avenue and Kent Road, 
Wyncote, Pennsylvania, USA.—STEPHEN 
and LORRAINE PFEIFFER. 


TRANSLATORS WANTED 

Kenneth Hockney, of 18 Hutton Terrace, 
Eccleshill, Bradford 2, would like to hear 
from translators in any language who would 
help in preparing international banner 
slogans, 
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Resistance 
conference 


NHE possibility of developing an effective 
non - violent resistance movement 
throughout Europe is to be discussed at an 
international conference in Denmark later 
this year, 

Organised by the War Resisters’ Inter- 
national, whose symbol of a broken rifle is 
widely known throughout the world, the 
conference will meet at Breidablick School, 
in Holte, near Copenhagen, from July 29 
to August 4. Cost is 25s, a day with a 
conference fee of £1. 

Details of the final programme may be 
had from WRI, 88 Park Avenue, Enfield, 
Middlesex, England. 


Non-violent 
training 


MIVRAINING sessions in non-violent action 

are to be held in colleges in the USA 
this weekend in connection with nation- 
wide student demonstrations against nuclear 
tests and war preparations on February 16 
and 17. 

There will be mass picketing at the White 
House, visits to Congressmen and Govern- 
ment agencies and a large rally. 

The Student Peace Union, Student SANE, 
Youth Fellowship of Reconciliation and 
Students for Democratic Action are jointly 
sponsoring the demonstrations. 
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Individuals act 
in Norway 


#rRoM a correspondent in Norway, 
Gerard Daechsel, we have received 
details of two actions against military 
policies in Norway which indicate the 
kind of support which the movement 
against nuclear weapons has there at an 
individual level. 


A young pacifist named Harald Pfaff applied 
to do civilian duty when he became due 
for military service, but withdrew his 
application on learning that the camp 
established for civilian duty by conscien- 
tious objectors had been taken over by 
the Defence Department as a rocket base. 
As a result of his action he is to be put 
on trial, although no date for the trial has 
yet been fixed. He has also lost an 
opportunity for employment as a seaman, 
since the authorities have refused him the 
visas which he required in order to get a 
job which had been offered him. 


Harald’s father is also a pacifist, and during 
the war he was imprisoned and beaten by 
the Nazis for his part in the Norwegian 
teachers’ resistance. For admitting that 
he was a pacifist he was ridiculed by his 
fellow-resisters. 


* 


Harald hopes that his action will contribute 
to a real pacifist alternative to military 
service. Our correspondent suggests that 
the vagueness about the date of his trial 
may be due to the Government's unwill- 
ingness to court further unpopularity on 
the issue of arms; its Parliamentary 
majority depends on the two representa- 
lives of the new Socialist People’s Party, 
whose programme includes unilateral dis- 
armament as a fundamental feature. 


A less dramatic action, but nevertheless 
effective, was that of a farmer, Otto Ber- 
gendal, in a small coastal village. Last 
year Mr. BRergenda! erected a board on his 
land which bore a slogan against nuclear 
weapons: it was readily visible, and 
attracted the attention of tourists as well 
as local residents. 

He also canvassed the 100 houses of the 
village for signatures to a petition to the 
Government; over 90 per cent of the 
villagers signed. 


SUPPORT FROM 
BERGEN 


Peace News Reporter 


FPHE British Consul in Bergen has re- 

ceived a letter from the local branch 
of the Norwegian Peace Council declaring 
“sympathy for and solidarity with” the six 
members of the British Committee of 100 
facing trial next week. 


“We think that a protest against [nuclear] 
policy promotes the safety of the British 
people, and hence we fear that the British 
sense of justice, which has always been 
highly praised in Norway. will suffer badly 
from this process.” 


Protest in 
Stavanger 


Peace News reporter 


YHEN Her Majesty’s ship “ Shoulton ” 

arrives at Stavanger, Norway, to show 

the British flag next week, the quayside will 

be lined with signs appealing to the sailors 
to read and listen to Bertrand Russell. 


War resisters and nuclear disarmers in 
the town have ordered supplies of leaflets 
from Peace News which will be given to 
the sailors. 


It is hoped that this demonstration, 
coupled with the demonstrations by Ger- 
mans at British bases in their country, will 
lead to an intensified campaign aimed at 
visiting servicemen. 


UNIVERSAL RELIGION 
PACIFIST FELLOWSHIP 


Service, 3.30, Sun., Feb. 11 
Peace News, 5 Caledonian Rd., King's X. 


Discourse : Rose Edwards 
“Speed—to Where ?” 
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RENEWED war (of words) over 

Kashmir is threatened. India 
having pushed the Portuguese out of 
Goa, “ almost non-violently,” accord- 
ing to Nehru, and expressed deter- 
mination to liquidate all other 
aggressions on Indian territory, 
Pakistan has requested the Security 
Council to consider the Kashmir 
situation once again. 


To many people Kashmir suggests a simple 
problem of a Muslim State that rightly 
belongs to Pakistan and, according to the 
newspapers, is illegally occupied by India. 
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Unemployment 
and 
discrimination 


From a correspondent 


NE in every three Negro workers 

in Northern industrial centres in the 
US was unemployed during part of 
1961. More than 50 per cent of all the 
unskilled Negro workers in the country 
were unemployed for long periods dur- 
ing last year, and an unskilled Negro 
over 45 has no hope of getting another 
job. These facts are given in a Report 
by the Labour Department of the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Coloured Peoples. 


The report also points out that the un- 
employment rate for Negroes was two and 
a half times greater than the rate for white 
workers, and the NAACP has filed 344 in- 
dividual complaints with the President’s 
Committee on Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity about racial discrimination practised 
by major industrial corporations with 
Federal Government contracts, Federal and 
State Agencies, and labour unions. 


Some of these complaints have had re- 
sults. The Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, 
which has a_ billion-dollar three-year 
Federal Government contract, has aban- 
doned the rigid pattern of job discrimina- 
tion previously maintained at their plant in 
Marietta, Georgia. The number of Negroes 
employed at the plant has risen from 492 to 
707, including for the first time 13 in pro- 
fessional and clerical jobs. Also for the 
first time two Negroes were admitted to the 
company’s apprenticeship training pro- 
gramme. 


Exclusion of Negroes from apprentice- 
ship training is a major factor in maintain- 
ing the Negroes’ inferior economic status, 
and the Association is urging support for a 
Bill which proposes the withdrawal of 
Federal support from apprenticeship pro- 
grammes which practise discrimination, 

The complaints against Lockheed also re- 
sulted in eliminating discrimination against 
Negroes by the International Association of 
Machinists’ local branch at Marietta, The 
report points out that “ the rigidity of anti- 
Negro practices by many important unions 

. is responsible for the fact that today 
many trade unions lag behind the progress 
made by other institutions in the com- 
munity. In East St. Louis, Illinois, and in 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, for example, Negro chil- 
dren attend integrated schools during the 
day but their parents attend segregated 
union meetings at night, if they are ad- 
mitted into labour unions at all.” 


One of the most serious problems for 
Negro workers in the South is the rigid 
discrimination practised by state employ- 
ment agencies. Firms using these agencies 
in the South are inevitably complying with 
segregation. As the agencies are subsidised 
by Federal funds, the NAACP is calling on 
the Department of Labour to take action to 
eliminate discrimination by the agencies. 


AFTER GOA 


Will Kashmir flame again ? 


By Norman Cliff 


It would surprise them to know that 
nearly half of the State is held by Pakis- 
tan troops and that it is their occupation 
that has been pronounced illegal. It may 
not be generally appreciated also that it 

- is an elected predominantly Muslim Gov- 
ernment that rejects Pakistan and insists 
on the closest ties with India. Let me re- 
call the relevant facts: 


The State of Jammu and Kashmir covers 
84,470 square miles; of its 4,370,000 popu- 
lation roughly 80 per cent are Muslims. 
Its remote mountainous areas adjoin 
Afghanistan, Soviet Russia and Sinkiang, 
and the Buddhist region of Ladakh is next 
door to Tibet and was religiously linked 
with Lhasa before the Dalai Lama took 
refuge from the Chinese in India. Heart 
of the State is the lovely Kashmir Valley, 
85 miles long and 25 miles wide, which 
has remained a haven of peace for tour- 
ists during many years of turbulence and 
controversy. 


India’s independence 


When India gained independence the auto- 
cratic rulers of the princely States were 
allowed to accede to either India or 
Pakistan, and India contended that the 
ruler’s decision should be subject to the 
people’s will. Whilst Sir Hari Singh, 
Hindu Maharajah of Muslim Kashmir, 
dithered with indecision and his State 
forces brutally repressed a revolt on the 
Pakistan border, Pakistan made up his 
mind for him by imposing an economic 
boycott and then by helping North-West 
Frontier tribesmen to invade Kashmir on 
October 22, 1947, in defence of their 
fellow Muslims. This was Pakistan’s 
fatal blunder. Equipped, supplied and 
officered by Pakistanis, the tribesmen ad- 
vanced to within 17 miles of Srinagar, the 
capital, killing, looting, raping and ab- 
ducting the Muslims they were supposed 
to defend. 


Before attempting to assault the capital they 
paused to send back their truckloads of 
loot and lost their opportunity. Panic- 


stricken, the Maharajah hurriedly released 
from jail the leader of the main popular 
movement, Sheikh Abdullah, handed over 
the Government to him, and took his 
advice to accede to India. In accepting 
the ruler’s decision, India proposed that 
a plebiscite should be held eventually, 
under impartial auspices, to ascertain the 
people’s will. Responsibility for Kash- 
mir’s defence having thus fallen upon 
India, troops were flown in and the 
raiders were driven back. 


General’s advice 


As they retreated towards Pakistan and in 
places crossed the border, terrorising their 
fellow Muslims, General Gracey, British 
Commander-in-Chief of the Pakistan 
Armmy, advised that regulars should be 
thrown in to protect Pakistan against the 
tribesmen as well as against the Indians. 
Indian and Pakistan forces, both with 
British Commanders, faced one another, 
using the same codes and monitoring each 
other’s orders. 


On January 1, 1948, India complained to 
the Security Council about Pakistan’s 
“aggression” and a United Nations 
Commission was sent to Kashmir. Pakis- 
tan, after having denied any responsibility 
for the tribal invasion, or any participa- 
tion by its regulars, then admitted that 
its troops had entered Kashmir two 
months previously, The Commission on 
August 13, 1948, noting that the presence 
of Pakistan troops materially changed the 
situation as it had been represented to 
the Security Council, called for a cease- 
fire and requested Pakistan to withdraw 
its troops. When the, tribesmen and 
Pakistan nationals had withdrawn and 
Pakistan troops had begun their depar- 
ture, India was to begin withdrawal of 
the bulk of her forces, leaving enough to 
maintain law and order. The Commis- 
sion later announced Pakistan’s and 
India’s agreement that a free and impar- 
tial plebiscite should be arranged after 
the first stage had been completed. 

The cease-fire came into effect on January 
1, 1949, but today Pakistan forces are 
still on their side of the line and Indian 


forces on their's. Having visited both 
sides, I can affirm that they regard them- 
selves as brothers-in-arms, with no real 
enmity between them. 


Subsequent, efforts by the United Nations 
went so far as the appointment of a 
Plebiscite Administrator, but agreement 
on the terms of demilitarisation could not 
be reached and the cease-fire line has 
taken on the appearancé of permanence. 
Nehru has suggested “acceptance of 
things as they are,” but Pakistan demands 
possession of the whole of Kashmir. 
India’s legal right to the State has never 
been questioned by the United Nations 
and Delhi has taken the stand that until 
Pakistan fulfils the first stage of the UN 
resolutions and withdraws its forces there 
can be no second stage involving a 

” plebiscite. 

In the Indian half of Kashmir elections 
have been held and a considerable degree 
of constitutional integration with India 
has been carried out. This went too far 
for Sheikh Abdullah, who favoured more 
independence from India, whilst rejecting 
any association with Pakistan. So his 
deputy, Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed, dis- 
placed him as Prime Minister, and for 
eight years Nehru’s old friend and col- 
league has been confined in a house in 
the hills whilst legal proceedings against 
him have dragged on _ interminably. 
Bakshi’s Government has _ vigorously 
opposed any idea of a plebiscite, holding 
that the State elections have settled the 
issue, and Nehru has come to the conclu- 
sion that after this lapse of time a plebis- 
cite would revive communal fevers that 
have died down and create a dangerously 
warlike situation. 


Pakistan’s demand 


This conclusion is probably justifiable, but 
none the less regrettable, as is the con- 
tinued incarceration of his friend and 
mine, Sheikh Abdullah, which he has 
condoned. But  Pakistan’s persistent 
demand for a plebiscite comes inappro- 
priately from the present military dictator, 
Ayub Khan, self-appointed President of a 
country in which no elections have been 
allowed since it came into existence. 
Self-determination is demanded for Kash- 
mir, although it has never been given to 
the people of Pakistan or to Azad (Free) 
Kashmir, which has had a series of 
nominal Governments, never elected and 
always under direct control by Pakistan. 
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{African education in Northern Rhodesia 


ERHAPS it is time to say that 

Northern Rhodesia is the richest of 
all the British Protectorates in Colonial 
Africa. And, indeed, the only Protec- 
torate where the shareholder in Britain 
cashes a substantial dividend for his 
investment. The European mineworker 
enjoys a standard of living that is only 
comparable to the United States. 


Yet with all this wealth, for reasons only 


Rhodesia, the 1960 returns revealed the fol- 
lowing facts: 


Degree COULSES oo... secee eee eee en ee noes 26 
MedicineStrr ss ris.cor uses 2 
Ea Wales ssettitc ssc socaas sememeren ee conte 3 
Veterinary Science ...........ccceeeeee 1 
ACCOUNTANCY oo e cece cece ettt eee es 2 
Music Diploma ..................0002-- 1 


It should be noted that in 1960 no African 
in Northern Rhodesia was training any- 
where for Engineering, Dentistry, Architec- 


By F. KABUCA 


known to the authorities, high education for 
the African people is practically nil, There 
is, so far, no planned programme of edu- 
cation and technical training to equip the 
indigenous people for a place in a modern 
society. The responsibility lies squarely on 
the British Government. One of the 
reasons, one is forced to presume, for this 
lack of concern is perhaps that the white 
settler, exercising his dominant political 
power, has seen to it that he retards the 
progress of the African people in order to 
entrench his own position. Britain has no 
right to point a finger at the Belgians in the 
Congo, for the education of Africans in 
Northern Rhodesia is as bad. 


* 


It is striking to observe that the number 
of African scholars from Northern Rhodesia 
taking courses otttside the country in 1958 
was 22, and in 1959 was 32. In 1960, rela- 
tively the best year, there were 48 Northern 
Rhodesian African students taking courses 
in the United Kingdom with the help of the 
Government. About the vital courses which 
are, of course, not available in Northern 


ture, Solicitor’s Examination, Mining Engi- 
neering, Radiography or Physiotherapy. 

Northern Rhodesia’s backwardness may 
be illustrated by the following figures of 
students in Britain (1960-61) from “Africa, 
Asia and UK Dependencies (all figures 
approximate) : 


COUNTRY NO, OF STUDENTS 
N. Rhodesia 70 
Nigeria 6,800 
India 3,700 
Ghana 1,900 
Pakistan 1,500 
Kenya 1,321 
Uganda 968 
Sierra Leone 857 
Tanganyika 615 
Gambia 286 


The usual retort on the part of the authori- 
ties on this topic is that there are no quali- 
fied persons to undertake higher education 
and technical training. This is far from the 
truth; there are many instances where quali- 
fied persons have tried, but unsuccessfully, 
to obtain a grant from the authorities. In 
any case, even if this was a valid argument 


the questions is—why are there no people 
with University entrance qualifications ? 


In 1960 “the African Scholarship Pro- 
gramme of the American Universities ” 
awarded scholarships to 14 students in 
Northern Rhodesia to be trained in America 
at the expense of the American Govern- 
ment, provided the authorities in Northern 
Rhodesia paid the fares. The Government 
and mining companies paid only travel ex- 
penses for eight students, and the other six 
had to be paid for by the American people, 
another illustration of lack of concern on 
the part of the Government. I understand 
this year the sponsors of the scheme would 
like 20-25 students, but they will take none 
if their fares are not paid. I wonder 
whether the Northern Rhodesia Govertn- 
ment will take advantage of these facilities 
as other Governments have done in East 
Africa. 


* 


Soon Northern Rhodesia will become in- 
dependent. After nearly 70 years of British 
rule there are only two African doctors, no 
African practising barrister or solicitor, no 
auditor, no qualified surveyor, no dentist, 
no architect and hardly any state registered 
nurses. These are hard facts in a British 
adminstered country. 


We are therefore desperate for the educa- 
tion of our people. And if you can help 
us in a practical way we would be very 
grateful to you. There are, so far, no facili- 
ties in Northern Rhodesia available for pur- 
suing courses of this nature. 


FOOTNOTE.—Anyone anxious to help can 
write to our correspondent care of Peace 
News. 
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ANTONIONI 


HE Italian director, Michelangelo 

Antonioni, has now made seven 
films-—— Cronaca di un Amore, I 
Vinti, Signora Senza Camelie, Il 
Grido, Le Amiche, L’ Avventura and 
La Notte. All but one of these are 
concerned with the same subject: 
the impossibility of satisfactory rela- 
tionships between men and women. 
The one exception is J Vinti—a film 
I haven’t seen and reported to be 
Antonioni’s worst. 


For most artists, a film is an act of dis- 


covery. In making it, they find out as 
much as you watching it. This isn’t true 
of Antonioni. From the moment a film 
opens you feel sure that he knows exactly 
the kind of statement the film will make. 
Antonioni’s basic problem as a film-maker 
then becomes one of form: how can he 
make as exact a statement as possible. 
And this seems to be the main line of 
development in his work. 


Some of the elements in his mature style, 


the fecling for composition, the use of 
the camera, have been in evidence right 
from the start. But in most of the early 
films there is a good deal of self indul- 
acnce in the style. The emotional effects 


Alan Lovell’s 


film column 


are obtained too easily. The symbols of 
unhappiness and isolation are obvious and 
conventional: the grey, dismal light; wet, 
deserted streets; melancholy piano music. 
Antonioni’s problem is well summed up 
by the writer hero of La Notte when he 
he says: “I know what to say but not 
how to say it.” 


From Cronaca di un Amore, his first film, 


to Le Amiche, his fifth, you can see 
Antonioni trying to discipline and control 
his style. Then in his sixth film, L’A vven- 
tura, the effort he has made is finally 
rewarded, the style is pure and exact. All 
the conventional symbols of the early 
films are swept away and replaced by 
others that do not seem imposed from 
outside by the director but spring naturally 
from the characters’ lives and situations. 
The central character is a successful 
architect, and the other main characters 
come from a rich and leisured class. Their 
emotional states are conveyed through 
their environment. A rocky island shows 
nature as barren and hostile to them; 
the lines of buildings form a meaningless, 
abstract background to their lives; their 
emptiness is caught in the beautiful dead 
interiors of their homes. And the pace 
of the film is so beautifully controlled 
that you are never allowed to sit back 
and indulge in the beauty of the camera- 


C.N.D STAGE CLUB 
presents 


AIRS AND GRACES 


A programme of 
Chamber Music and Poetry 
with 


Bettina Jonic ...... ...Mezzo-soprano 


Mare Wilkinson ............ Harpsichord 
PeteraeGraham@pecccosscrscrteccccert cs Oboe 
Joyce Rathbone on... eee Piano 
Olive Zorian 


Joy Hall 
Christopher Logue 
Jon Silkin 


Theatre Royal, Stratford-at-a-Bow 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 7.30 p.m. 


Tickets sold to members only (en- 

trance fee 2s.); prices 12s. 6d., 8s. 6d., 

5s. 6d., 3s., and 2s.; obtainable from 

London Region CND, 5 Caledonian 
Road, N.1. 


work or the exactness of the composi- 
tions. 


L’Avventura is undoubtedly a remarkable 


achievement am! yet it raises a great 
doubt about Antonioni. If his main prob- 
lem as a film-maker is essentially a formal 
one, can he perfect his style any more 
from that of L’Avventura? His latest 
film, La Notte, confirms these doubts. 
The subject is the familiar. A successful 
writer, Giovanni, and his wife, Lidia, find 
through the course of one night that they 
have fallen out of love. All the marks of 
Antonioni at his best are in the film. 
There is the complete control over the 
pace of the film. The observation, par- 
ticularly of the rich industrialist’s party, 
is detached and exact. There is the same 
refusal to compromise the deeply pessi- 
mistic statement that the film makes. Yet 
for all these qualities, La Notte often 
seems to be no more than a parody of 
L’Avventura, 


* 


The purity of style in L’Avventura becomes 


mannered and obtrusive. His habit of be- 
ginning a scene with a shot with no 
human beings in it and holding it until 
somebody walks into the frame (a way 
of slowing up the pace of a film and 
emphasising the isolation of the charac- 
ters) is used so often and automatically 
that it calls attention to itself. The plac- 
ing of human beings against abstract 
backgrounds has become affected. A girl, 
in the hospital, stands against a white 
wall. Antonioni cuts back so that she 
seems to have no place in space, just a 
tiny figure lost against a mass of white- 
ness. There is a puzzling shot of the side 
of a building which fills the frame with 
an abstract shape until we see the minute 
figure of Lidia in the bottom corner of 
the frame. Antonioni makes such an 
effort to shoot people indirectly, through 
doors and windows, by showing their re- 
flections in glass walls and mirrors, etc., 
that you become embarrassingly aware 
that these are devices for emphasising the 
barriers between people. 


These stylistic failures exaggerate the state- 


ment that La Notte is making so much 
that one is forced to ask questions about the 
whole quality of Antonioni’s work. One 
of the things that his latest work makes 
most obvious is the sense of complete 
defeat implicit in every foot of his films. 
Almost every one of the characters is 
defeated. In La Notte from the first mo- 
mient we see Giovanni we sense that he 
is a failure. Inside the hospital the friend 
that Giovanni and Lidia have come to visit, 
a man of some force and character, is 
dying painfully and miserably. A nym- 
phomaniac has the life beaten out of her 
by two nurses. At the party, a friend of 
Lidia's, unable to bear the present, wants 
to talk about the past. A girl Giovanni 
has joked with in the party cries in help- 
less frustration as the dawn comes up. 
This defeat is not only in the characters 
but deep in the environment. The new 
buildings of Milan are flat and inhuman. 
Boys fighting or letting off rockets seem 
just as meaningless. 


x 


The only exception to all this is Lidia. 


Jeanne Moreau’s performance conveys an 
extraordinary sense of life, making us 
sense that Lidia’s life once had possi- 
bilities and may still have. But this per- 
formance seems to go against the grain 
of the film. It is as if Moreau had 
managed to slip out of Antonioni’s con- 
trol. (This suspicion is confirmed by a 
report that Jeanne Moreau has said that 
La Notte is her least favourite of all the 
films she has appeared in.) 


The characters are so defeated there is little 


chance of development on their part. And 
this means that Antonioni has great diffi- 
culty in developing his films. Even in 
L’Avventura, there is a feeling of strain 
as if the film were too big for the state- 
ment it is trying to make. In La Notte 
the development of the film strikes a very 
false note. It comes about through Lidia’s 
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“. . . The sense of complete defeat implicit in every foot of his films. 
Almost every one of the characters is defeated.” Jeanne Moreau and 
Marcello Mastroianni in “ La Notte.” 


adventure with a man who spirits her off 
from the party, and Giovanni’s relation- 
ship with the daughter of the man who 
is giving the party, Valentina. The man 
is a most mysterious character who fol- 
lows Lidia all round the party in a kind 
of unreal ballet. He is so unreal and 
unexplained that Lidia’s inability to be 
unfaithful to Giovanni with him has no 
force. Valentina is an impossible charac- 
ter. For a girl of “cighteen and many, 
many months” she is extraordinarily 
world-weary and wise and given to toss- 
ing off great empty statements about the 
world. “ The intcllectual—-the egoist with 
the bleeding heart,” she says, and we are 
meant to take this seriously. 


Antonioni’s defeatism and pessimism gives 
all his films a very thin-blooded quality. 
It is worth comparing La Notte with 


another film that is also showing at the 
Academy Cinema in London (late night 
shows only), Jean Renoir’s La Regle du 
Jeu. This film about the French aristoc- 
racy at the time immediately preceding 
the 1939 war is deeply pessimistic. Yet 
it has much more depth and conviction 
than La Notte (or any of Antonioni’s 
other films) and ultimately the pessimistic 
statement has more force. The reason for 
this seems to be that Renoir is not a 
natural pessimist, that it is only because 
of the honesty of his vision that he can 
produce a work like La Regle du Jeu. 
The film is an act of discovery for Renoir. 
Antonioni on the other hand seems to be 
swimming with the tide, to be following 
his own inclinations too easily. In the 
end this difference makes Renoir into a 
major film-maker and Antonioni into an 
interesting minor one. 
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This week’s contributors 


RAYMOND CHALLINOR is’ a R. W. THOMPSON was formerly war 


Councillor in the Borough of New- 
castle-under-Lyme and has lived in 
the Potteries almost all his life. 


JUNE THORPE was born and 
brought up in Huddersfield (“ Har- 
burton” in the book she reviews is 
Huddersfield). She went to Liver- 
pool University and now teaches at 
a Comprehensive School in Putney. 


n | 
NORMAN CLIFF was a_ foreign 


correspondent and then for 12 years 


Foreign Editor of the News Chron- 
icle. In the Thirties he edited No 


More War. 


| z 
F. KABUCA is our new Northern 
Rhodesian correspondent. 


correspondent of the Daily Tele- 
graph. His books include “ Land of 
Tomorrow,” “Cry Korea,” “The 
Pink House in Angel Street,” and a 
three-volume history of the cam- 
paign in North-West Europe during 
World War II. 


S. E. PARKER has written extensively 


for several years in anarchist pub- 
lications. He recently left London to 


live in Bristol. 


ALAN LOVELL, whose film column 


appears every month, has recently 
become an honorary associate editor 
of Peace News. 


PEACE NEWS 


Pat Pottle’s 


back in 
town... 


PEACE NEWS REPORTER 


VV ILL he turn up? This question 

was on the lips of about a hun- 
dred London press, radio and TV 
men, Special Branch officers and 
spectators who crowded the pave- 
ment outside the Kingsway Hall on 
Tuesday morning. 

They had been drawn there by Pat Pottle’s 
announcement in last week’s Peace News 
of a press conference which would be his 
first public appearance since the issuing 
of a warrant for his arrest two months 
ago, 

The conference was timed for 10.30 a.m., 
but 15 minutes before then the TV and 
newsreel cameras were whirring. Some- 
times they were turned on Detective 
Inspector Stratton, conspicuous in the 
background in ‘an olive-green  trilby 
(looking much more tired and harassed 
than when he appeared at London Air- 
port to “ welcome” the San Francisco to 
Moscow marchers), and his more som- 
brely clad colleague, Detective Inspector 
R. Tupper, who had previously been en- 
gaged in scrutinising the files of the Com- 
mittee of 100’s printers. 


* 


Then the cameras would turn to to the 
battery of press men, whose own cameras 
were directed to the spot where Pat 
Pottle’s car (or would it be a cab ?) might 
be expected to pull up. Shots were also 
taken of a group of Committee of 100 
supporters. 

These were the people who were certain 
that Pat Pottle would turn up. The press 
men were reassured. At 10.30 Ann 
Davidson handed out a mimeographed 
statement signed by Pat Pottlhe—much of 
it in line with the tape recording repro- 
duced in Peace News last week, but a 
little less colourful in phrasing, 

By now the pavement was jammed, but still 
no bobby to move anyone on. 

And then suddenly it happened, and most 
of the cameramen were caught unawares. 

A cab which had been weaving its way up 
from the Aldwych stopped; the police 
officers and cameramen pushed forward. 
A brief glance of Pat, too brief to be sure 
whether he had shaved off the beard he 
had grown during his two months’ 
absence from public view. 


* 


Those cameramen who had been quick off 
the mark got shots of Pat as he was 
hustled into a small car parked just 
behind the cab. 

Quick action now by the cameramen as 
they surrounded the police car, which 
threatened to run them down in a deter- 
mined effort to pull away. 

Shouts of “good luck” from his friends. 
A car speeding up Kingsway. The “ press 
conference ” was over. 

“These boys have certainly got a good 
sense of publicity,” said a departing 
cameraman. 

Later at Bow Street Pat Pottle was re- 

leased on bail. He is expected to stand trial 

at the Old Bailey on Monday with Michael 

Randle, Trevor Hatton, lan Dixon, Helen 

Allegranza and Terry Chandler. 
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From Japan to Geneva 


HIROSHIMA SURVIVORS 
ON PILGRIMAGE 


A PILGRIMAGE of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki atom bomb survivors 
will leave Japan next month to travel 
via Honolulu and the USA to the Dis- 
armament Conference at Geneva. 

“ Their mission is to carry the message of 
Hiroshima and to appeal for a sincere and 
continuing effort on the part of all nations 
for a stop to nuclear testing and the arms 
race,” says a statement issued in Hiroshima 
by Earl Reynolds, skipper of the protest 
ketch “ Phoenix,” who with his family are 
organising the Japanese end of the project. 

George Willoughby, one of the organisers 


TESTS: 
CND 
PLANS 


S we went to press it was ex- 

pected that an announcement 
would be made in the House of 
Commons concerning — reports 
that the British Government had 
agreed to the use of Christmas 
Island for American nuclear 
tests. 


The Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament told Peace News 
that if an announcement were 
made in Parliament they were 
urging all campaigners to go im- 
mediately after work that day to 
the House to lobby their MPs. 


If the Americans officially an- 
nounced a resumption of nuclear 
tests at Christmas Island CND 
would hold a torchlight march to 
the US Embassy in Grosvenor 
Square that evening. Marchers 
should assemble in Soho Square 
at 9 p.m. 


On Sunday, if an announce- 
ment has been made in Parlia- 
ment, there will be a march to 
Fleet Street to lobby newspaper 
editors. The assembly point is 
Lambeth Bridge at 6 p.m. 


The Comittee of 100 have 
called for full support for every 
kind of protest activity. 


In a statement to be delivered 
to the Prime Minister they de- 
clare that mass civil disobedience 
will be organised if the Govern- 
ment fail to give an assurance by 
the end of February that they will 
not resume British tests or allow 
the US to use Christmas Island 


for testing. 


Still two prisoners 


HERE is only one Committee of 100 
prisoner left in Holloway, 17-year-old 
Sally Wells, who has another eight days to 
go. Maureen Lally was released yesterday. 
Denis Gould in Stafford prison will not 
be released until April. The Welfare De- 
partment of the Committee is sending him 
supplies of books to enable him to con- 
tinue with his studies, and would be grateful 
for donations towards the cost of books. 
He is allowed to receive all letters, though 
his outgoing mail is limited by the usual 
regulations. 


of the San Francisco to Moscow March, 
and a member of the crew of the “Golden 
Rule,” who is organising the overall pro- 
gramme, says that if sufficient funds are 
forthcoming, two delegates from the Hiro- 
shima survivors and one from Nagasaki will 
fly to Honolulu and then on to California. 

From there they will travel across the 
United States, stopping to talk in various 
Cities. 

In New York they will present messages 
and petitions to the Soviet representatives 
at UN, and in Washington they will appeal 
to President Kennedy or his representative. 

In Europe they will stop in London, Paris 


and elsewhere before going to Geneva. 

In order to get the plan under way the 
Reynolds family have put up their own 
savings as a guarantee that two of the sur- 
vivors will get to Geneva. Local organisa- 
tions in various cities where the pilgrims 
will stop are arranging hospitality. 

In Japan the pilgrimage is already getting 
widespread press, TV and radio coverage. 

George Willoughby asks that all offers of 
help be sent to him at 2006 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Penna, USA, Japanese sup- 
porters should communicate with Barbara 
Reynolds, Yacht “ Phoenix,” Eba, Hiro- 
shima, Japan, 
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Polaris shipyard picketed 


NEW LONDON CAMPAIGN BEARING FRUIT 


HEN the keel was laid recently 
for a new Polaris submarine, to be 
named “Daniel Webster,” American 
pacifists picketed the shipyard at New 


Dr. Bethe 
thinks again 


and again 


R. HANS BETHE declared on 
January 8 that nothing funda- 
mental would be changed in the power 
balance between Russia and America 
by any number of nuclear tests on 
either side. 
Dr. Bethe is President Kennedy's chief 
scientific adviser on whether atmospheric 
tests should be resumed. He said that: 


1. The recent Russian tests, far from up- 
setting the balance of power, have 
actually strengthened the stable deter- 
rent between both sides. 

2. It will be impossible to design an 
effective anti-missile missile. 

3. There is no really effective civil defence 
to cope with present nuclear weapons. 

He added that the value of tests has been 

greatly exaggerated. “After the extensive 
Russian test series, in which they attempted 
to catch up with our technology, it is 
reasonable that we should test those designs 
we have developed in the laboratory and 
which fit our strategic plans, especially war- 
heads for Minuteman and Polaris.” 


Austin Underwood 


wins appeal 


A USTIN UNDERWOOD, Chairman 
~“of the Southern Region of the 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament, 
successfully appealed last week against 
his conviction and fine of £5 on a 
charge of using threatening behaviour 
during the December 9 demonstration 
by the Committee of 100 at Brize 
Norton. 

Mr. John Wood, for the respondents, said 
that since the court hearing further en- 
quiries had been made, and he now felt 
bound to advise that the charge of using 
threatening behaviour could not be sup- 
ported on the evidence available; his in- 
structions were to offer no evidence. 

Allowing the appeal with costs, the Chair- 
man of the Quarter Sessions Appeals Com- 
mittee, Judge Sir Donald Hurst, said: 
“There was a difficult situation. This 
appellant was entitled to test the matter in 
this court and as it happened he was right.” 

In the Magistrates’ Court the earlier hear- 
ing had occupied nearly a whole day. 


London, Connecticut, with these signs: 


“Polaris is a denial of Daniel 
Webster": “ Violent conduct is weak 
conduct — Duniel Webster”: and 


“Daniel Webster opposed the Draft.” 


Some indication that the two-year-long 
campaign in New London is bearing fruit 
came in a ’phone call to the pacifists’ head- 
quarters from a high school student. 


He said that one of his teachers at the 
local school had asked for an essay to be 
written on one of four ways of dealing with 
the cold war: Continuing present policies; 
a preventive war against Russia; negotia- 
tions for disarmament through UN; uni- 
lateral disarmament. Most of the students 
had chosen the third and fourth methods. 


“Young people, even in this area where 
the whole economy is based on Polaris sub- 
marines, are evidently doing some serious 
thinking about the world situation and the 
chances for their future,” commented Mar- 
jorie Swann from the Polaris Action HQ in 
New London. 


Back from Moscow 


A NON-VIOLENT action committce has 
+ been formed in Los Angeles by 
Moscow peace walker Ed Lazar. They 
have maintained a vigil for several hours 
every day for a month outside the city’s 
Atomic Energy Commission office and plan 
a sit-in demonstration if the US resumes 
atmospheric nuclear tests. 

Barton and Mardy Stone, who got mar- 
ried on the march to Moscow, have set up 
a non-violent direct action group in San 
Francisco, 

Ed Lazar, who resigned from US intel- 
ligence work and became a conscientious 
objector, is directing activities on the Pacific 
coast from Box 32174, El Sereno Station, 
Los Angeles 34, California, 


For Good Books 
o 


Send your Book Tokens... 

Order your birthday presents .. . 

Text books, novels, children’s books... 
all kinds of books . .. 


HOUSMANS Bookshop 
5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London N.1 


We specialise in mail orders—personal 
shoppers welcomed—lists on request 


@ 
For peace books 
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